














SUPPLICATION 


If, Blessed Dante, thou couldst see us bend, 
So worshiptully toiling year on yea 


{ pon the sweated charts thy spirit penned, 
d by the vatic voice we most revere 


Le 
|! hrough the symphonic echoes of thy lore 
rom hellish jungle to translucent sphere; 
Couldst thou but see 


this little threshing floor 
From thy rose-centered empyrean seat 

Surely thou wouldst thy God Triune implore 
To grant enlightened pathways for our feet. 


Among us in these lands to thee unknown 
(Half-visicned by Ulysses’ hapless fleet), 
Yea, of us all, one only stands alone, 

Supreme expounder of thy sacred song 
Do thou beseech the sempiternal throne, 

That in its mercy it may grant him long 
And happy seasons here beneath blue skie 

(nd then a seat among thy blessed throng. 

Do thou come then and guide him with thine 
\s thy own Beatrice deigned to do for thee. 


Be this the guerdon ultimate, the prize 
Of this great teacher. 


- eves 


We on bended knee 
Pray and re-pray (nor shall our prayers cease) 
Through reverence affectionate that 


he 
May feast on bread of angels, 


and thy peace. 


RupoLtpu ALTROCCITI 
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Ecce, amice dilectissime, vultum tuum, cuius hilaritatem melius 
etiam natura quam ars pingendi repraesentat, in hoc libro salutat disci- 
pulorum, collegarum, amicorum gratus tibi coetus. Colligi nimirum ex 
magna illorum operum varietate quot tui ipsius ingenii luminibus 
naturam generis humani et facta et artes nobis declaraveris. 

Nam nunc te grammaticum severum, immo yaAxévrepov videmus, 
sive linguas Gallicas et Italicas tironibus luce clariores reddis, sive 
Romanis nobilioribus inducis et gentem illautiorem loquentem et vul- 
garem istorum sermonem in novam linguam lentis mutationibus abeun- 
tem, de qua Horatius ipse suis verbis confiteri velit: 

O matre pulcra filia pulcrior. 


Nunc autem cautiores te vitant suos sonos syllabasque aucupantem, 
ut mensuris omnium adamussim repertis suum quisque in tabellis tuis 
vel superiorem vel, ut saepius fit, inferiorem gradum facile reperiat. 
Neque autem priscis illis maioribus nostris parcis, sed ab paupere illo 
sed sapientissimo Ricardo usque ad poetam Ulmisilvestrem nostrum 
sonorum Novanglicorum annales deducis. 

Sed spreta tandem uda humo sublime elatus cum Catone et Elia et 
beato ipso Paulo in tertio caelo conviva acceptissimus sedes. Verit 
etiam ad istud convivium, suo relicto, Dantes Allagherius, cuius versus 
etiam lenius suaviusque te vertente fluunt, dum spinosissimas illius 
allegorias ita planas et rationales explicando effecisti, ut nescio an illi 
omnino placuerit legenti quam simplex sit. Sed adsunt etiam in ista 
cena nymphae quaedam ab Allagherio in carminibus eius laudatae, 
quarum facies, ricis verecunda tua manu abreptis etiam clariores pul- 
crioresque iam lucent. Tibi ergo gratias referentes et tempora convi- 
varum et vini pocula, tuum imprimis, iucundae festivaeque coronant. 

Nunc, calescentibus aliquantillum divinis illis hospitibus, de prunis 
et prismo, vel de rerum imitatione et illuminatione, vel de rebus 
veteribus et novis, divis illis vetere et novo Baccho et Tobacco te 
adiuvantibus, copiosissime disseris. In fine autem comissationis artem 
risus capiendi ridentibus lepidissime exponis. Nam quis umquam te 
peritius Horatianum illud didicit: 

Ridentem dicere vera 
Quid vetat? 
Rident sane illi cum non media, ut aiunt, aeva nocte quadam morum 
et artium fusca et caliginosa submersa esse sed nostrum quod stultiori- 
bus luce arridet saeculum rationibus firmissimis interiore risu celato 


demonstras. 
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Sed nunc tecum e caelo descendamus, nam nondum di Musaeque 
nobis nimis invidi perpetuum te comitem poposcerunt. In hoc enim 
parvulo mundo multum te nobis opus est, quia in hac vitae scaena 
diversissimas partes tam bene agis. Nam artem tuam non in tua solum 
academia professus es, sed complures aliae et patriae et transmarinae 
doctrinam, eloquentiam, leporem tuum auribus avidis imbiberunt. Te 
callidi Californienses, te culti Parisienses sapientia tua attoniti auscul- 
tant, Florentini alterum de Dante loquentem Boccaccium magno vocum 
concentu laudant. 

At non solum te praeceptorem vel oratorem appellare velim, qui in 
academia tua Viris Linguis Romanicis Docendis per XII annos, Viris 
Linguis Recentioribus Docendis per V annos eximius rerum adminis- 
trator praefuisti. Decanus quoque semel in Schola Bacalaureatorum 
sapienter regnasti, et extra muros academicos quinquies saltem Praeses 
a sodalibus societatum diversarum declaratus es, sive Italos in bello 
laborantes refoves, sive famam Bostoniensium auctorum auges, sive 
Dantis amicos Cantabrigienses firmioribus semper amicitiae vinculis 
iungis, sive simplices homines simplicius etiam verba scribere doces, 
sive Societatis Linguarum Recentiorum frequentiorem tui causa con- 
ventum potestate benigna regis, sive immanis alumnorum Harvardia- 
norum turba aureo eloquentiae tuae flumine profuso capta, delenita, 
immotaque sedet. 

Quae cum ita sint, nom magis te virum salutamus doctum, facetum, 
urbanum, sed hominem. Homo es, cui nil est humani alienum. Doc- 
toris autem tui doctoris verba secutus et te et alios docuisti quomodo 
homines aeternent se. 


Vive tu et vale et nos ama. 


Cantabrigia datum Prid. Kal. Iun. 
An. MDCCCCXXXV 
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ITALIAN FABLES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The writing of fables was widely cultivated not only in antiquity 
but also in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, reaching its culmi- 
nation in La Fontaine; in the eighteenth century, fable-writers multi- 
plied at a tremendous rate in France, Italy, Spain, England and Ger- 
many, with such names as La Motte, Florian, Clasio, Bertdla, Yriarte, 
Samaniego, Gay, L’Estrange, Gellert, Lessing. Undoubtedly fables 
flourished more luxuriantly in the salons of the eighteenth century in 
Paris and in the Arcadian academies of Italy than in the modern age 
of science and machinery. Nevertheless, while in other literary forms 
we find enormous changes from the time of the Romantic movement 
on, in the writing of fables eighteenth century conditions were pro- 
longed, and have not even yet died out. 

From a strictly literary point of view, fable-writing is no longer 
taken as seriously as it has been at various times in the past. In the 
Middle Ages, as in the eighteenth century, fables were used in at least 
four ways: (1) as rhetorical exercises in education, (2) for ethical in- 
struction, (3) as a vehicie for satire, whether social or political, (4) 
as a form of literary composition for its own sake. The first three of 
these uses have kept fable-writing alive. Fables are being written today 
in various countries for purposes of social or political satire, even as 
they were in France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and in 
Engiand in the seventeenth and eighteenth. 

The history of fable literature from La Fontaine’s time to the pres- 
ent has never been broadly investigated. In fact, despite numerous 
studies of special portions of the field, the whole subject of fable liter- 
ature from antiquity to modern times awaits a treatment both compre- 
hensive and thorough. The mastering of the field, however, with due 
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consideration of the allied fields of the parable, the exemplum, the folk- 
tale, the beast-epic and the bestiary, involves the investigation of 
numerous individual subjects and the filling-in of gaps between them. 
The continuity of the development of this form of literature and the 
mutual relations of individual fables, of collections and their sources, 
and of the writers, can be well illustrated by a consideration of Italian 
fabulists of the eighteenth century. A’ book, similar in scope to Sail- 
lard’s Essai sur la fable en France au 18e siécle (1912), could be read- 
ily written for Italy. The best and most comprehensive study of the 
subject now available is Toldo’s Fonti e propaggini italiane delle favole 
del La Fontaine (Giornale storico, LIX, 1-46 and 249-311); since he 
discusses not only the writers who were indebted to La Fontaine, but 
also those who were not, with bibliographical references and brief but 
illuminating criticisms, his work is extremely useful and truly com- 
parative; but naturally its field is limited, and even in this field it is not 
complete. The treatment of the Italian fabulists in histories like Na- 
tali’s Jl Settecento (1929) is helpful, but necessarily brief. 

The fabulists of the eighteenth century may be classified in various 
ways. One useful division is between those who translated or rewrote 
previous fables, and those who invented their own subjects. The num- 
ber of collections bearing the title “Fables nouvelles” or ‘“Favole 
nuove” indicates that attempts to be original were not rare. But when 
we find that the two fabulists who have been copied most frequently, 
Phaedrus and La Fontaine, made no attempt to invent their subjects, 
we may judge with some reason that one element in the hold which 
fables exercise on our minds is their traditional character. This is not 
to say that all suitable subjects for fables have already been used, that 
no new ones could be invented; but as a matter of fact, who can re- 
member the newly invented subjects? and who can forget the tradi- 
tional ones? 

In Italy, with the revival of learning in the fifteenth century, the 
Greek texts which go under the name of Aesop were made known. 
Already the medieval fables derived from the Greek through the Latin 
of Phaedrus were familiar; but the actual text of Phaedrus was not 
printed until the end of the sixteenth century, and during the Middle 
Ages even his name had been forgotten. The collection of some sixty 
fables in Latin verse attributed to Walter of England, an otherwise 
unknown writer of the twelfth century, was based on an earlier prose 
version of Phaedrus which goes by the name of Romulus. Thus, 
through the forgotten Phaedrus, the Greek fables were transmitted in 
the Latin versions of Romulus and of Walter and in versions in Latin 
and various modern languages derived therefrom. The verse fables of 
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Avianus (about 400 A.D.), based like Phaedrus on the Greek, were 
also preserved in many manuscripts, and were sometimes joined with 
the fables of Walter. Other fables were transmitted from ancient times 
by oral tradition, or were imported from the Orient. In 1568 Gabriele 
Faerno of Cremona published an original collection in Latin verse. 
From the fifteenth century on, many of the most famous writers pro- 
duced occasional fables; and the Latin and Greek collections were many 
times reprinted in the original and in translations, so that they became 
familiar all over Europe. The chief original fabulist writing in Italian 
between 1500 and 1700 was G. M. Verdizotti, whose Cento Favole 
Morali were printed in 1570 with elaborate illustrations, and reprinted 
in 1577, 1586, 1599, 1605, 1661, 1822; his subjects were adapted 
from the Greek and Latin. The Greek fables were translated into 
Italian in the sixteenth century by Giulio Landi and by Pietro Targa: 
in the eighteenth by Angiol Maria Ricci and by G. C. Trombelli. The 
latter also translated Phaedrus, Avianus and Faerno, and in 1739 pub- 
lished Favole oviginali. 

The second important influence in the fable literature of modern 
Italy was the towering genius of La Fontaine. His twelve “books,” 
which had appeared in installments in 1668, 1678 and 1693, speedily 
became known in Italy, as also in England and Germany. Henceforth 
writers of fables, whether they yield to his influence or strive to keep 
free from it, agree in acknowledging him as their standard. To his 
influence is joined that of Houdar de La Motte, whose “Fables Nou- 
velles” were published in 1719 with a long essay on fables. The English 
fables of John Gay became known in Italy, and were translated and 
imitated. As a rule, each Italian fabulist attempts to show originality 
by inventing some of his subjects, and reverts to his predecessors for 
others. 

The most frequently mentioned fables by an Italian writer of the 
first half of the eighteenth century are the four by Tommaso Crudeli— 
“pochi ma mirabili,” in the opinion of Carducci (Della poesia melica 
italiana e di alcuni poeti erotici del secolo XVIII, Opere, XIX, 12). 
Crudeli, better known as a victim of intolerance than as a poet, died 
in 1745 at the age of forty-two, having spent some years in prison as 
a victim of the Inquisition. The year after his death his fables were 
printed. They are all close imitations of La Fontaine. Muratori had 
already (1706, Della perfetta poesia italiana) urged that favolette be 
written in Italian verse both for ethical and for literary purposes. Carlo 
Cantoni (1674-1752) was a contemporary of Crudeli who followed this 
advice, imitating, with some original elements and in simple and ap- 
propriate style, Greek, Latin and French fables. 
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In the middle of the century, the well-known critic Gaspare Gozzi 
produced some fables in prose and in verse, and also translated into 
Italian and presented on the stage in Venice two Aesopic comedies by 
Boursault. Esope a la Ville (1690) consists of episodic scenes from 
the traditional life of Aesop, introducing a number of fables related by 
the hero. This comedy became popular, and in 1701 Boursault followed 
it with a sequel, Esope a la Cour. This latter was published in a poor 
Italian version at Bologna in 1719; it was freely translated and pub- 
lished in 1747 by Gozzi, who followed with a version of Esope a la 
Ville in 1748. These versions were printed anonymously, however, and 
were not included by Gozzi in the 1758 edition of his works. 

Another by-product of fable literature was an exceedingly dull 
political satire in the form of a long animal-epic by G. B. Casti, Gili 
Animali parlanti, published in 1802 at Paris. Casti also perpetrated four 
separate fables, which likewise attain almost epic proportions, one of 
them having 720 verses. In 1828 a burlesque poem on the life of Aesop 
was published in Venice, each one of its twelve cantos being the work 
of a different author. Between 1820 and 1833 appeared three extensive 
collections of Italian fables, chiefly those of the eighteenth century. 
From 1776 on many of the medieval Italian collections were printed 
from the manuscripts. And in the present century the production of 
new fables and the reproduction of old ones have continued in Italy, 
as elsewhere. 

The period when Italian fables flourished most luxuriantly was from 
1773 to 1795. In 1773 appeared an Italian translation of John Gay’s 
collection; in 1776, the first reprint since the fifteenth century of the 
medieval collection called Esopo volgarizzato per Uno da Siena, a 
prose translation from Walter of England. And during these years 
there also appear in rapid succession the collections of original fables 
in verse by Roberti (1773, 1782), Passeroni (1775), Bertola (1779, 
1788), Pignotti (1782), De Rossi (1788), Clasio (1795), to mention 
only the principal members of the group. In addition to collections, 
many occasional fables appeared separately during this period. 

Count Giambattista Roberti (1719-1786), of Bassano, a teacher 
of literature and philosophy, published in 1773 seventy Favole Eso- 
piane, increased to 100 and furnished with an introduction in 1782. His 
complete works were published in fourteen volumes in his native town, 
and were twice reprinted in the nineteenth century. He prided himself 
on being free from any tendency to imitate earlier fabulists, and in 
fact only occasionally are his subjects borrowed. His work is of no 
particular distinction, but he helped to popularize the writing and the 


reading of fables. 
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Gian Carlo Passeroni (born at Nice, 1713; died 1803), when he 
published his fables in 1775, was already known as the author of one 
of the longest poems ever written, a biography of Cicero in 101 cantos 
and 11,097 eight-line stanzas; in all, nearly 89,000 verses. Much ad- 
mired by some, he was called by Baretti “as prolific as he was tire- 
some.” His numerous fables fill from five to seven volumes in different 
editions; he was an attentive reader of La Fontaine, and in fact derived 
most of his subjects from previous writers. 

Aurelio de’ Giorgi Bertdla (1753-1798) was a poet and critic of 
no little importance. After being for some years a monk in Italy, he 
became a soldier in Hungary, then a teacher in Vienna and in various 
cities in Italy. He is said by Carducci to have been the first who by 
translation and criticism introduced German literature to the Italians. 
A typical poet of the eighteenth century, he was distinguished for 
variety of aptitudes and for breadth of education and experience. Some 
of his Favole were printed in 1779, the complete collection in 1782 and 
in 1785; they were reprinted with an important Saggio sopra la Favola 
at Pavia in 1788. He knew the fables of his predecessors in various 
languages, but many of his subjects were his own invention. 

In 1780 Giuseppe Manzoni (1742-1811) of Venice published fifty 
fables in prose, in which he tried unsuccessfully to imitate Gozzi. Al- 
though several times reprinted, his favole and his other works are of 
slight interest. 

Lorenzo Pignotti (1739-1812), regarded by many critics as the 
best of Italian fabulists, was a physician, a professor in Florence and 
in Pisa, and in 1809 rector of the University of Pisa. He was familiar 
with English literature, and imitated Pope in a long narrative poem 
La treccia donata (Florence, 1808); his Storia della Toscana was 
published in 1813. His most important work, Favole e novelle, was 
first published at Pisa in 1782. Some of the fables are imitations of 
French, English and German writers; but many others are satires on 
the social and political conditions of the day, and in these Pignotti, 
while sometimes prolix and careless, shows variety of style, cleverness, 
and keen penetration. His fables have been translated into several 
languages. 

Giovanni Gherardo de Rossi of Rome (1754-1827) published his 
Favole at Rome in 1788; they were reprinted in 1790, 1801, 1821. 
The subjects of these seventy fables were original, and they show in- 
genious inventiveness. He also wrote lyrics, novelle, art-criticism, and 
some of the best comedies of the period, most of which, unlike the 
fables, were derived from other writers. 

The most widely read fable-writer in Italy at this period, with the 
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possible exception of Pignotti, was another Tuscan, the abate Luigi 
Fiacchi (1754-1825), who adopted the name Clasio by which he is 
generally known. The first fifty-four of his Favole, together with some 
pastoral sonnets, were published at Florence in 1795. Later editions 
(from 1807 on) brought the number of fables to 100. Clasio’s style 
is fluent and prolix, simple and graceful, not lacking in elegance. He 
imitates many of his predecessors, both French and Italian. His 
purpose was to bring the moral lesson into prominence and make it 
clear to every reader, particularly to children. 

It would require too much space to enumerate all the other Italian 
fable-writers of this and the following periods. In addition to the old 
texts republished and studied by scholars, the collections of eighteenth 
century writers, and a series of writers (like the Sicilian poet Giovanni 
Meli) who produced fables in various Italian dialects, we find new 
fables in Italy through most of the nineteenth century. The twentieth 
century sometimes continues the ancient tradition, sometimes attempts 
to strike a modern note. Le Favole Romanesche by the popular Roman 
writer Trilussa have gone through several editions. In rog11, Rita 
Fambri published Le Favole; in 1914, Emilia Ascoli brought out 
Favole moderne; in 1926, Gabriele de Robbio produced Esopiana, 
favole d’oggi. The year 1930 saw two noteworthy editions of ancient 
fables in modern Italian prose: one, Favole Esopiche, by Concetto 
Marchesi, published by Formiggini in Rome; the other L’Esopo 
moderno, by Pietro Pancrazi, published by Le Monnier in Florence. 
Pancrazi expresses the opinion that we appreciate fables more as adults 
than as children; the latter study them for ethical or grammatical les- 
sons, but older readers see in them a mature criticism of life: while 
Phaedrus represents the society of imperial Rome and La Fontaine 
that of the court of Louis XIV, Aesop interprets human nature. From 
this point of view we must say that the Italian fabulists of the eight- 
eenth century represent a special period of social history rather than 
human nature reduced to its basic characteristics as it is depicted by 
Aesop. 

And with this reflection we will leave the Italian fable-writers of 
the eighteenth century, who, even if they were not great and original 
poets, were at least thoroughly typical of their age. 

Princeton University KENNETH MCKENZIE 





THE SERPENT IN ANTE-PURGATORY 


Certain penitents in Purgatory pray: 
“Nostra virtu, che di leggier s’aciona, 
Non spermentar con |l’antico avversaro, 
Ma libera da lui che si la sprona. 
Quest’ ultima preghiera, signor caro, 
Gia non si fa per noi, ché non bisogna, 
Ma per color che dietro a noi restaro.’”* 


The reason for exemption from temptation in Purgatory is given by a 
spirit farther on, who begs Dante: 


“Falli per me un dir d’un paternostro, 
Quanto bisogna a noi di questo mondo, 
Dove poter peccar non é pili nostro.” 


From these passages it has commonly been concluded that the peni- 
tents in Purgatory are specially immune from temptation. But if loss 
of “power to sin” is the reason, immunity must apparently belong also 
to all who are dead. For, as Dante reminds Forese, “power to sin” ends 
with mortal life: 


“Se prima fu la possa in te finita 
Di peccar pil, che sorvenisse |’ora 
Del buon dolor ch’a Dio ne rimarita, 
Come se’ tu qua su venuto ancora?” 


Dante means that Forese had put off repentance until when he could 
no longer sin, that is, until the very end of his life. 

And yet Dante seems to show some of the dead still sinning. All 
the damned souls at the ferry of Acheron blaspheme God.* Blasphemy 
is a mortal sin, and one that many of thera may not have committed 
in their lives before. Capaneus, damned for it, continues blaspheming 
in Hell. “As I was living, so am I dead,” he boasts. And Virgil declares 
his blasphemous wrath to be part of his punishment: 


“Nullo martiro, fuor che la tua rabbia, 
Sarebbe al tuo furor dolor compito.’” 


In Virgil’s declaration lies indeed, the resolution of the seeming 
contradiction,—at least so far as the dead who are damned are con- 


1 Purg. xi, 19-24. 

2 Purg. xxvi, 130-2. 
3 Purg. xxiii, 79-82. 
4 Inf. iii, 103. 

5 Inf. xiv, 65-6. 
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cerned. Behind Virgil is St. Thomas Aquinas, who distinguishes.® Blas- 
phemy by the living is a mortal sin, a supreme act of demerit. But 
“merit and demerit appertain to the state of life.”” Blasphemy by the 
dead and damned, therefore, cannot be an additional demerit, a new 
sin, but is a concomitant penalty of damnation. 

Angels have lost the “power to sin” in another sense. Some of them, 
almost at the instant of their creation, led by Lucifer, “turned their 
backs upon their Maker,’ so rejecting blessedness. The rest, however, 
once having accepted and possessed blessedness, Visio Dei, cannot sin. 
For sinning is turning away from God, and no free and rational being, 
having seen God “face to face,” would turn away from him, for such 
sight of him satisfies all desires.* To put it otherwise, the Angels who 
remained loyal can sin if they wish to, but they cannot possibly wish to. 

If thus blessedness—to use a modern term—inhibits temptation to 
sin, it does so for human beings in the degree of their attainment of it. 
The blessed in Heaven, seeing God “face to face,” are virtually on a 
parity with the Angels. But men, living and dead—until they are ad- 
mitted into Paradise—see him only through the glass, darkly, of faith.® 
With faith comes hope, which is 

“uno attender certo 
De la gloria futura, il qual produce 
Grazia divina e precedente merto.””*° 


In the degree, then, of the certainty of that expectation men, living or 
dead, lose the “power to sin,” win immunity from temptation. For 
living men the Church is the sanctuary of faith and the spring of hope. 
She gives certitude of future glory, so protecting her children against 
the Tempter, the Old Serpent. What the Church is for penitents this 
side the grave Purgatory is for those beyond it. Indeed, Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio has been interpreted as an allegory of the Church. It is that, 
but it is also more than that. It is an attempt of human imagination 
to reconstruct, under theological guidance, the conditions of the actual 
Christian Purgatory. In principle, Dante’s conclusions on Purgatory 
are as real as Aquinas’s on Angels. 

Now in Dante’s Purgatory, the penitent spirits’ “expectation of 
future glory” is made certain by Angels who recite the Beatitudes, 
which are Christ’s own promises of blessedness to men of various good 
will. Christ himself has spoken. The spirits within the Gate look only 


6 Summa theologiae II-II, xiii, 4. 

? Par. ix, 128; xxix, 40-51. Cf. Summa theol. I, Ixiii, 6. 
8 Summa theol. I, Ixii, 8. 

9% 7 Cor. xiii, 12-13. 

10 Par, xxv, 67-9. 
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forward to their assured reward of blessedness. So Dante greets certain 


of them: , ‘ 
“O anime sicure 


D’aver, quando che sia, di pace stato, ... !’"" 


Their eyes so baited ahead, the penitents cannot wish to turn away. 
Temptation cannot reach them. 
But up to the very closing of the Gate behind them they have 
needed the warning of the Angel: 
“Intrate; ma facciovi accorti 
Che di fuor torna chi ’n dietro si guata.’’!” 


The spirits held up “di fuor,” outside the Gate, are not, however, with- 
out aid and comfort. Left apparently altogether to their own devices, 
they spontaneously pray to the Virgin Mary.'* “Salve, Regina,” they 
pray, “Mater misericordiae, vita, dulcedo et spes nostra, salve. Ad te 
clamamus exsules filii Hevae. Ad te suspiramus gementes et flentes 
in hac lacrymarum valle. Eja ergo, advocata nostra, illos tuos miseri- 
cordes oculos ad nos converte.” The italics are mine; they mark the 
peculiar fitness of the supplication to the situation. For these “exiled 
sons of Eve” are especially exiled from the land of hope through purifi- 
cation. Moreover, they live in daily dread of a Serpent, 


“Forse qual diede ad Eva il cibo amaro,’’** 


which at sunset invades their “vale of tears.” If it is indeed “such as 
gave Eve the bitter fare,” it is the Old Serpent, the Tempter, Satan. 
So they chant the hymn Te lucis ante, in which is the petition 


“Hostemque nostrum comprime!’® 


It is the petition of the paternoster which the more fortunate penitents 
within the Gate of Purgatory declare to be needless for themselves: 
“Nostra virtu, che di leggier s’adona, 
Non spermentar con |’antico avversaro, 
Ma libera da lui che si la sprona.”’ 
And Dante here calls upon the reader to seek the inner truth of the 
situation: 
“Aguzza qui, lettor, ben li occhi al vero, 
Ché ’1 velo é ora ben tanto sottile, 


Certo, che ’] trapassar dentro é leggero.’’*® 


11 Purg. xxvi, 53-4. 
12 Purg. ix, 131-2. 
18 Purg. vii, 82. 

14 Purg. viii, 99. 

15 Purg. viii, 13. 

16 Pyrg. viii, 19-21. 
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As if in answer to the penitents’ petition, two Angels, green-clad, 
and with blunted swords, appear and take their stand at either side of 
the entrance to the vale. 


“Ambo vegnon del grembo di Maria,” 


Dante is told.’’ It is an act of mercy befitting her who is the woman 
of whom God in Eden had warned the Serpent: “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, . . . who shall bruise thy head.’* All 
medieval church-writers identify the woman with Mary.’® Accordingly, 
St. Bonaventura prayed to her: “From the malignant serpent and pes- 
tiferous dragon deliver me!’*° And Albertus proclaims: “She sends 
angels to our aid, . . . to fight for us against our enemies.’’?* 

A spirit warns of the Serpent coming, repeating the term avversaro 
of the paternoster: 

“Vedi 1a ’] nostro avversaro!”’? 


And on comes the “trailing evil,” 


“Volgendo ad ora ad or la testa, e ’1 dosso 
Leccando come bestia che si liscia.’’** 


Before it can do anything more, the Angels drive it off. But already 
by the gesture of turning its head back over its body, it has as if it 
counselled—counter to the Angel at the Gate: Look back! (At least, 
such a significant sign would accord with medieval symbolic practice.) 

Look back to what? would the Tempter mean. What could draw 
the eyes of these depressed penitents from their blessedness before 
them,—before them if awhile deferred? As disembodied spirits they 
are incompetent for the delights of the world and the flesh. The Ser- 
pent’s temptation cannot be of that gross kind. If looking back would 
tempt them to sin, it must be to some purely spiritual sin. Moreover, 
to accord with the ruling of Aquinas, we must recognize it as a con- 
comitant penalty for their remissness, and not as a new demerit. 

Now what does a sincere penitent see when he looks back—over 
his earthly life? What, if not that his sins were horrible? So Man- 


wee: “Orribil furon li peccati miei.”4 


17 Purg. viii, 37. 

18 Genesis iii, 15. 

19 Cf., c.g., Albertus Magnus, De laudibus b. Mar. Virg. VI, ix, 6. 
20 Psalt. majus b. Mar. Virg. xiiii. 

21 Op. cit. II, i, 26. 

22 Purg. viii, 95. 

23 Purg. viii, 101-2. 

24 Purg. iii, 121. 
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Also, having delayed repentance to the very end, against all their de- 
merit these penitents outside the Gate can show only the merit of “one 
little tear,” as the Fiend not without some show of justice complains.”* 
(It is of course the extreme case.) To be sure, they may look to God’s 
infinite mercy—as did Manfred.** But so far as they look back at 
their sins, they look away from God and his mercy. There is sunset 
in their minds who turn away from the divine Sun. Their light of 
faith dims. Their hope wanes. The Serpent, the Old Adversary, invites 
to despair. Spenser presents in principle the same situation, but with 
Despair himself presenting the argument: 


“Ts not the measure of thy sinfull hire 
High heapéd up with huge iniquitee, 
Against the day of wrath, to burden thee?.. . 


Is not He just, that all this doth behold? .. . 

Is not His lawe, Let every sinner die?” . . .*" 
Una saves the despairing Red-Cross Knight; Mary the despairing peni- 
tent. She “breaks the hard judgment there above’’** of justice. For 
her, as Albertus Magnus says, “possibile est desperatos in spem bheati- 
tudinis relevare.”*® By her green-clad messengers—green is the color 
of hope—she checks the temptation at its very inception. Still, we may 
suppose the Serpent daily to return, the temptation to be ever renewed, 
there 

“Dove tempo per tempo si ristora.’’®° 


This Ante-purgatory is the Limbo of the second kingdom, where negli- 
gent penitents are “held up” (sospesi) for an appointed time, not 
“without hope” indeed—as with them in the infernal Limbo*'—but 
with hope ever threatened. Although in itself despair is a mortal sin, 
their incipient despair is not a sin, a demerit, but a concomitant pen- 
alty of their remissness. Between them and those of the lower Limbo 
there is at least “the one little tear,” “the grain of faith.’”’** 

Thus the waiver of the petition against temptation in the Lord’s 


25 Purg. v, 107. 

26 Purg. iii, 122-3. 

27 Faerie Queene I, ix, sts. 46-7. 

28 Inf. ii, 96. 

29 Bibl. Mariae, Cant. Cantic. 11. 

50 Purg. xxiii, 84. This holds a fortiori for those outside the Gate, since the 
assigned penalty for their remissness is just waiting 

81 Inf. iv, 42. 

82 Matthew xvii, 20. 
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prayer is appropriately put into the mouths of penitents expiating in 
Purgatory pride. For it expresses deepest humility. The penitents are 
not boasting themselves strong against temptation, but humbly ac- 
knowledging the greatness of the grace that saves them from it, from 
themselves. They are not free to sin only in the sense that they are 
not allowed to sin. Greater still must needs be the humility of those 
also so protected from themselves who for additional demerit are yet 
awhile banned from Purgatory. 
Columbia University JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 





VITALE PAPAZZONI 
A Whimsical Petrarchista of the Cinquecento 


In a volume of studies in the field of early Italian poetry which 
appeared in 1933, Benedetto Croce suggests that the writing of verses 
about facts and happenings and incidents in the personal life of the 
poet, a not infrequent activity in the Trecento, became rarer as time 
went on, and after 1500 almost ceased.' 

This may be true as far as the better known poets or versifiers are 
concerned; but there are a number of minor sixteenth century writers, 
especially in the second half of the century, whose Rime abound in 
references to the events of their daily life. In a number of cases, indeed, 
these Rime provide the main if not the only source available to us for 
working out, as far as we can, the biography of the author. 

One of the most interesting cases in point, though one only out of 
a number that might be adduced, is provided by the canzoniere of 
Vitale Papazzoni, which appeared in print for the first and only time 
in 1572. Today Papazzoni is almost entirely unknown, even to those 
who have made a special study of the Cinquecento. Indeed, his name 
is hardly to be found in any volume (unless it be a mere catalogue of 
one kind or another) published in the last hundred years or so. The 
one notable exception is Trabalza’s Storia della Grammatica, which 
appeared in 1908; but this does no more than mention in half-a-dozen 
lines Papazzoni’s two polemical volumes on the question of the literary 
vernacular etc., without giving any details about them or their author.’ 
The last writer to consider Papazzoni at any length was Salvatore 
Muzzi, who gave him two pages in the seventh volume of his Annali.* 
Muzzi, however, contributed nothing to our knowledge of the subject, 
merely paraphrasing at some length what Fantuzzi, the one detailed 


1B. Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte (Bari, 1933), p. 144. 

2Ciro Trabalza, Storia della Grammatica Italiana (Milano, 1908), p. 233 
[and not p. 239 as is erroneously stated in the /ndice]. Trabalza by a curious slip 
(l.c.) speaks of the “polemica che . . . s’accese tra il Papazzoni e il Beni.”’ Papaz- 
zoni’s opponent, however, was not Beni but Orlando Pescetti. 

The two works in question are an Ampliazione della lingua volgare (Venezia, 
Paolo Meietti, 1587), comprising essentially an attack on Salviati’s edition of and 
commentary on the Decameron, and an Apologia in difesa dell’ Ampliazione contro 
Vopposizione del signor O. P. (Padova, Paolo Meietti, 1587), written to refute 
Pescetti’s severe criticism of his earler work. 

3S. Muzzi, Annali della Citta di Bologna (Bologna, 1844), VII, 296-297. 
Muzzi, it must be observed, states as definite fact certain matters (such as the 
paternity of Vitale) which Fantuzzi had more wisely offered as mere conjecture 
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and, in the main, accurate biographer of Papazzoni, had noted in the 
century before.* 

In the eighteenth century, half-a-dozen of the literary historians 
mention Papazzoni, but only two allot him more than a perfunctory line 
or so. The first of these, in a note to Crescimbeni’s /storia della Volgar 
Poesia (V, 108), had misread the dedicatory epistle to Papazzoni’s 
Rime, and concluded among other things that the poet died a month 
or two before the publication of the volume. The second is Fantuzzi, 
who alone makes any attempt to give a real account of our poet’s life 
and works. Practically all the facts Fantuzzi cites are deduced by him 
from Papazzoni’s poems; almost the only ‘fact’ not so derived is a 
mere surmise (and a very dubious one) that Vitale’s father was a 
certain Carlo Papazzoni, who had been one of the Anziam in 1493. 
This would date Carlo’s birth about 1470; Vitale seems to have been 
born about 1530;° if Carlo, therefore, was indeed the father he must 
have been some sixty years old when his son was born. Since, further- 
more, Vitale had a younger brother, it seems hardly probable (though 
not, to be sure, impossible) that he was son to Carlo. All things con- 
sidered, it is far more likely he was Carlo’s grandson. 

The Papazzoni were an ancient and noble family of Bologna, now 
for some centuries extinct there. They made some pretensions to a 
hagiotatic connection: Vitale himself boasted that S. Vitale, martyred 
under Diocletian, had been one of their members (sonnet clxv); other 
Papazzoni disapproved of this notion, and insisted S. Agricola had been 
the family saint, S. Vitale having been a mere servant and S. Agricola 
his master. An early seventeenth-century writer, Bombaci, in his Memo- 
rie Sacre (1640), observes that “Si legge che S. Patroclo era de’ Ten- 
carari, e che S. Vitale degli Scanabecchi, e S. Agricola de’ Papazzoni si 
cognominavano .. .” But he goes on to ridicule the idea, or rather 
solemnly to demonstrate its absurdity.® 

In Vitale’s time the Papazzoni fortunes were apparently at a low 
ebb. His Capitolo XXVII complains of the ingratitude of the Church 
towards the family: they had always been faithful to the priestly party, 
and had suffered confiscations and exile in its cause; when that cause 


4Giovanni Fantuzzi, Notizie degli scrittori bolognesi (Bologna, 1789), VII, 
280-286. Henceforth all biographical information about Papazzoni for which no 
specific reference is given is to be understood as deriving from Fantuzzi. 

5 Fantuzzi so concludes from the probable age of Vitale’s closest friends. We 
may add to this rather dubious evidence the fact (resulting from a statement made 
by Papazzoni himself in his Capitolo XXI) that in 1550 he was studying law, a 
study which he subsequently abandoned. It is highly probable that at that time 
he was some twenty years of age. 

6 Fantuzzi, o.c., VII, 276-277. 
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triumphed over the common foe, however, the Priests welcomed the 
Papazzoni back from exile, but did not restore their property. So more 
than once the poet laments his lack of means. 

Vitale was born, then, about 1530; possibly son, possibly grandson 
of that Carlo Papazzoni who in 1493 had been one of the Anziani. 
Since his Canzone XII addresses Messer Girolamo Baggio ‘Segretario 
Maggiore di Bologna’ as his uncle, it is considered certain that his 
mother was a member of the Baggi family. The date of his death was 
not, as the annotator of Crescimbeni supposed, 1571 or 1572; nor, 
indeed, as Fantuzzi argues, about 1590. Two hitherto unnoticed sonnets 
of his, written for a homage volume printed in 1600,’ prove that he 
lived on through the very last years of the sixteenth century. We may 
probably assume safely enough that he died in the opening decade of 
the Seicento. 

As a young man he started to study law, but gave it up in favor of 


7 Tempio allillustrissimo et reverendissimo signor Cinthio Aldobrandini Car- 
dinale S. Giorgio. Nipote dei Sommo Pontefice Clemente Ottavo. “In Bologna, 
Presso gli Heredi di Giovanni Rossi. M.D.C.” 

Among the two hundred and more poets represented in this volume are a 
few whose names are still well known to fame: Claudio Achillini, Francesco 
Bracciolini, Gabriello Chiabrera, and Giambattista Marino among others. On 
p. 1 is a canzone by Tasso, written in honor of the Cardinal half-a-dozen years 
before; this might make us suspect that Papazzoni’s sonnets also had been written 
earlier and resurrected for the new occasion; but both of them, making definite 
reference to this Tempio, were clearly composed specifically for the 1600 volume. 
They occur on pp. 272 and 273. The first begins Fatto da terra Febo al Ciel 
ritorno ... and ends Ond’hor avvien ch’al di lui Nume e Nome / Si degno Tempio 
universal si faccia / Ch’agguagli mille Atheni e mille Rome. The second opens 
with the words Nel Tempio a Cinthio da pit suoi devoti.. . 

Tasso’s canzone had evidently been composed to celebrate Cinzio’s elevation to 
the cardinalate, and may thus safely be dated 1593. It was subsequently reprinted 
regularly with his Rime; e.g. in the Opere (Pisa, 1822), VI, 54-58. 

The Tempio was compiled and dedicated by Giulio Segni, who included in 
it ten epigrams of his own, and a long effusion, Cynthia, in 163 Latin distichs, 
every one of which begins with the word Cynthus. Fantuzzi (0.c., VII, 378-381) 
notes that Segni, apparently of Modenese origin, was a Bologna parish priest and 
professor of ‘Grammatica e Poetica latina.’ He seems to have lost both cure and 
chair very shortly after the appearance of the Tempio, and to have suffered various 
persecutions under the Inquisitor on charges of heresy; but to have been subse- 
quently absolved and restored to both his religious and his secular offices. Fantuzzi 
cites his ten Epigrammi in the Tempio, but fails to note that he was editor or 
compiler of the volume, and that he had compiled an earlier occasional anthology: 
Scelta di vari Poemi ... nella partenza dell’Eccellentiss. Sig. Gio. Angelo Papio 
dalla Citta di Bologna. Per Giulio Segni . . . Bologna, Rossi, 1583. Nor did Fantuzzi 
realize that Segni died at Bologna in 1621 as a bishop (“Episcopus Reatinus”), 
and that a funeral oration was delivered in his praise by that remarkable and 
adventurous Scottish scholar Thomas Dempster. Cf. A. Solerti, Vita di Torquato 
Tasso (Torino, 1895), I, 364, 534. 
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the more congenial study of poetry. It was, he says, not love (evidently 
the expected cause of such mutations) which made him do this, but a 
dislike for the legal profession: a reluctance to attack, even in the law- 
courts, those who had done him no harm; and a feeling that for the 
defense of a just cause one should not expect payment.* Eventually he 
found himself as ‘Segretario in Corte’ to Monsignor Michele della Torre, 
who had been made bishop and Prince of Ceneda by Paul III in 1547. 
With this prelate Vitale attended the Council of Trent under Pius IV, 
and under Pius V accompanied him when he went in 1566 as Papal 
Nunzio to the Court of France. On their return to Italy, apparently in 
1568-9, the poet remained for several further years as his Prince 
Bishop’s secretary. 

He prospered so well in Monsignor’s service that he was able to 
buy a farm or villa at Scomigo, a hamlet situated between Ceneda (now 
Vittorio Yeneto) and Conegliano. This farm he praises in a Capitolo 
of his which he had printed in the Ampliazione (p. 17). In 1569 the 
Bishop made him Archdeacon of Ceneda, an office which he held till 
1573, when he resigned it in favor of his brother Lodovico. Presumably 
Vitale had taken minor orders, but he does not seem ever to have gone 
further, and his portrait in the Rime shows him in secular attire. In 
1583 Monsignor Della Torre was made Cardinal; in 1586 he died. We 
do not know whether Vitale stayed in his service to the end; Fantuzzi 
thinks it probable, though Apostolo Zeno had supposed that he retired 
in 1573. In point of fact we have no real knowledge of him after 1573, 
save that in 1581-3 he wrote two sonnets on Leonora d’Este’s death; 
that in 1587 he was living at his villa, reading Boccaccio and Salviati 
and writing polemic treatises as a result; and that in 1599-1600 he 
wrote two final sonnets for that Tempio edited by Giulio Segni. 

From the time he was fifteen or sixteen he cherished a platonic 
devotion to a lady named Laura,’ whom he could not marry on account 
of the financial misfortunes of his family, but to whom he remained 
platonically faithful (that is, he seems to have had no other platonic 
love affair) for at least a quarter of a century. This constancy is the 
more remarkable since for long periods (once even, so he says, for ten 
long years) he was unable so much as to speak to her. 

For present purposes at least, Vitale’s one important work is the 
volume of his Rime, edited by two friends of his, Marc’ Antonio 


8 All this he tells us in his sonnet Ixxxii; cf. Capitoli xx and xxi, written while 
he was still a student of the law. Fantuzzi, curiously enough, makes no mention of 
these legal studies. 

® Fantuzzi notes that Laura Pepoli and Laura Casali were both well known 
in Bolognese society at the time, and suggests that one or other of them may have 
been Vitale’s Laura. But he wisely does not press the point. 
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Basenghi and Giulio Conti, and printed, without his knowledge, at 
Venice in 1572.'° The editors, in their dedication of the work to Count 
Girolamo della Torre, state that they feel these poems ought to see 
the light of print, and that in this judgment they have been confirmed 
by various men of taste and of authority. Fearing, however, that 
Papazzoni might forbid it if informed of their intention, they have 
preferred to publish the volume merely without his knowledge, rather 
than directly contrary to his probable command. They then pass on 
to discuss the chastity of Papazzoni’s relations with Madonna Laura, 
which the poet had emphasized again and again in poem after poem. 
Some readers, they observe, may marvel at his constancy to one chaste 
love so long, knowing him to be a man whose complexion and ardor 
were (or had been in his youth) by no means delicate, ‘“‘so that with 
other ladies he had been, to tell the truth, a trifle sensual rather than 
otherwise.” But knowing the lady’s chastity, none would marvel at 
even Papazzoni’s continence. And his portrait on the title-page of the 
volume b-ars the motto “By her pious desire I curbed my own.” 
Papazzoni, therefore, was like Petrarch in his not altogether willing 
chasteness towards the lady of his devotion. He was Petrarchan too 


10 Le Rime di M. Vital Papazzoni: Tra le quali vi sono alcuni sonetti, 
Madrigali, Sestine, Canzoni, Capitoli, & Stanze; ad imitation del Petrarca; parte 
intitolati ad una Madonna Laura: & parte ad alcuni Signori di nobilissimo ingegno 
dotati . . . Con la sua Tavola. “In Venetia, Appresso Domenico Nicolino, 
MDLXXII.” 

On the title-page is a portrait of the poet, a robust and bearded figure, in 
doublet and ruff. Over his left eyebrow appears a scar, dating from his early 
childhood (Sonnets xxxiiii and xxxv). The Tavola occupies ff. b2 v° —b7 v°; 
Fantuzzi strangely insists (0.c. p. 285) that despite the statement on the title- 
page there is no Tavola: presumably the copy he consulted was defective, though 
it is curious that he should have failed to realize the fact. 

The only other works by Papazzoni which Fantuzzi notes (aside from the 
polemic volumes cited in note 2 above) are a few scattered lyrics: “Nelle Raccolte 
notissime, per la Morte d’Irene delle Signore di Spilimbergo stampata nel 1561. 
nell’altra in lode di Donna Lucrezia Gonzaga, Marchesana; stampata nel 156s. 
nell’altra pure per la Vittoria contro a’ Turchi di Don Giovanni d’Austria, stampata 
nel 1571. ed in altre per avventura si leggono Rime del nostro Autore.” The 
“altre” which Fantuzzi overlooked include, besides the Tempio a .. . Cinthio 
Aldobrandini, the Lagrime di diversi . . . sparse per la morte dell’illustriss. et 
eccellentiss. Madama Leonora di Este. Et Raccolte da Gregorio Ducchi ... “In 
Vicenza, Nella Stamperia nova, M.D.LXXXV.” [In fine “M.D.LXXXIIII.”] 
Vitale has two sonnets in the volume, on pp. 58 and 59. Since Leonora died in 
1581, and Ducchi’s dedication to Don Luigi d’Este is dated August 24, 1583, we 
may assume Vitale’s verses were composed between those dates. In these La- 
grime (p. 25) there is a sonnet by another Papazzoni: Flaminio, “L’Invaghito” in 
the Ferrarese Accademia dei Rinnovati. Of this Flaminio Papazzoni, whom Solerti 
(Luigi, Lucrezia, e Leonora d’Este (Torino, 1888], p. 138) mistakenly refers to 
as Filippo, we know nothing. 
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(and very cleverly so) in having her name Laura; and shrewdly 
Petrarchan, besides, in having Fate so settle matters that he saw his 
Laura first (as he makes duly known in verse) at church on a Good 
Friday, —albeit he was only fifteen at the time.’ Papazzoni has be- 
sides, scattered throughout his volume, numerous minor echoes of the 
words and manner of the model lover-poet of the Trecento; though 
his fidelity to the example of the earlier sonneteer is often a matter of 
the letter rather than the spirit. 

This aspect of his verses is, of course, typical of every Cinquecento 
Petrarchista. From time to time he echoes actual verses from the 
master’s Canzoniere, sometimes in earnest, sometimes in more or less 
whimsical jest. “Spero trovar pieta non che perdono,” from Petrarch’s 
first sonnet, occurs as verse seven in Papazzoni’s eighth, and is echoed 
in at least two other passages (Capitolo XIV, vv. 22-3; Cap. XXXII, 
v. 120). “Grazie ch’a pochi il ciel largo destina,”’ the well-known open- 
ing line of Petrarch’s sonnet, Papazzoni gaily borrows as v. 20 of his 
humorous Capitolo XXIIII; it is recalled, too, elsewhere (Cap. X, 
v. 80). Petrarch’s “Che debb’io far, che mi consigli Amore . . . ” be- 
comes “Che debb’io far, che mi consigli —frate . .. ” in Papazzoni’s 
use (Cap. XX, v. 53); the latter’s ‘““Non mai Diana si piacque al suo 
amante ...’”’ (Cap. XLI, v. 34) is also obviously an echo of a more 
famous verse.'? When returning to Bologna after a long absence, 
Papazzoni fears his Laura may have changed in her attitude towards 
him, and quotes a hackneyed verse from Petrarch as the basis of his 
fears: “Femina é cosa mobil per natura” (Canzone VII, v. 22: Pet- 
rarch’s “Se ’l dolce sguardo ... ”, v. 12);** and on another occasion, 
like almost every other poet of his century, he duly blesses the year, 
the month, and the day of his enamorment (Canzone I, v. 38: Pet- 
rarch’s “Benedetto sia... ”’). Laura is of course constantly the poet’s 
“bel sole” (sonnets xi, xlix, 1, lvi, etc.); and more than once she is his 
“bella nemica” (e.g. Canzone I, v. 47); while as for Petrarchan plays 
upon the lady’s name, Papazzoni is incorrigible. Besides repeating all 
the puns that Petrarch used, he has some new ones: “Gia solea scorta 
al Sol esser l’Aurora ..., / Laur’ hor é ’] Sole, e ’1 Sol fatt’ é Laur’ 
hora” (sonnet xi) will perhaps suffice for an example. Papazzoni, like 
Petrarch, has a lyric on his lady’s veil (sonnet cx), though the cir- 
cumstances differ from those of Petrarch’s famous madrigal; like Pet- 


11 Canzone I. 


12 Petrarch, Madrigale I. 
13 Vitale, with a certain delicacy, modifies Femina to Donna. And we may 


perhaps note, in passing, that the handsome edition of Petrarch with Gesualdo’s 
commentary printed by Giolito (Venice, 1553), and one or two other Cinquecento 
editions, gallantly misprint the verse as “Femina é cosa nol per natura.” 
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rarch he addresses verses to his own eyes, as well as to his lady’s (son- 
nets xii, Ixxxv, xci, etc.); he writes a poem to his little room (“O 
cameretta ...’’: sonnet xvi); he questions Love about his lady (cxlii) ; 
has two sonnets on a dream of her (xxviii, xxix); introduces an exact 
date into a sonnet (January 1, 1558: cii); and so on. His fifth canzone, 
again, is modeled on Petrarch’s famous one “S’ i’ ’] dissi mai... ,” 
but its burden is “S’ io ’l fect mai... ,” insisting that his conduct 
towards his lady has invariably been chaste. His envoy charges the 
canzone to relieve his woes by convincing of the truth those who had 
believed the false reports of his Laura’s unchastity with him, with 
special reference, apparently, to the lady’s husband, whose not un- 
natural suspicions were apparently causing her some distress: 


“A chi credendo il falso affligge a torto 
Chi fu sempre innocente, 
Canzon, va immantenente 
A sincerar la mente 
Si che l’afflitto spirto habbia conforto.” 


Of his more whimsical Petrarchism we find a pleasant example in 
his sonnet clxxxii. The Count of Val di Marino had sent to borrow 
Vitale’s greyhound for breeding purposes, and the poet sends the dog 
off with this mock-heroic sonnei, in which he addresses the hound at 
the close in true Petrarchan fashion; ‘“O mio bel sole” he calls it, and 
declares (as the Petrarchisti ever declared to their !adies) that he 
will be never-changing in his affection towards it: “Sard verso di 
te qual sempre fui.’’’* 

Besides these echoes and imitations of the Petrarchan, some rigidly, 
some whimsically conventional, Papazzoni follows the fashion of the 
day with various well-worn sixteenth-century conceits. Like many an- 
other poet of his time, he drags the Judgment of Paris into a sonnet (v) ; 
he describes his lady as opening Paradise to him with her eyes —or, 


14 One result of Falcone’s mission and of his union with the Count of Marino’s 
Stellina, by the way, was an excellent whelp, named from its sire Falconetto, and 
sent in due course as a gift from count to poet. Falconetto’s proud bearing was 
later celebrated by Papazzoni in a sonnet (clxxxiii) which he put into the mouth 
of the hound itself, making it challenge all its older fellows to a test of speed and 
keenness. The concluding verses have their inevitable conceit: 


“No marvel is it that I be so bold: 

Sired by a Falcon, of a Star the son, 

I have far more of heaven in me than earth. 
So, when the tale of every hare is told, 

I wait, unfearful, the comparison 

—Which of us be of greater, which less worth.” 
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in another sonnet, with her every gesture (lviii; clvi); and when she 
sings and plays he pictures little Cupids (the putti of so much Renais- 
sance painting and sculpture) as hovering about her (xxvii; cf. cap. 
x, v. 51), following a well-worn convention of the century: 


“Su l’ali stanno ad ascoltarla intenti 
I pargoletti Amor, taciti e piani, 
E in sembianti piacevoli ed humani 
Spargono vaghi fior sopra le genti.” 


In other sonnets he follows the general manner of the Cinquecento 
Petrarchists without confining himself to the exact words or figures of 
his predecessors. So he has one sonnet with Amore in or near the middle 
of every verse (xxxviii); he has various puns on his own name, apart 
from the Petrarchan plays on Laura (i, lxxiii, cxii, etc.); and L’aura 
vitale —the vital air— was apparently the accepted motto or password 
between his Laura and himself. Elsewhere, and more than once, he 
declares that he is like the heliotrope; for he turns ever towards il suo 
bel sole —his bright sun Laura (xi). 

Many of his verses, on the other hand, are not so obviously con- 
ventional. Of these less Petrarchan poems, a number were composed 
for ladies other than Laura, though very few (at least of those in- 
cluded in the book) show much enthusiasm. Sonnet clxxxvii bears 
his excuse to a lady for having ceased to court her: she was too distant. 
No. clxxxviii is to another lady who had likewise been too coy; a rough 
version of this may serve to exemplify his politer style. The lady’s 
name, by the way, is considerately left blank: 


Sweet Mistress Blank, you are indeed most fair, 
And lovely is your chin, your brow, your nose; 
Lovely your little mouth, whence sweet speech flows 
Most delicately upon the admiring air. 

From your bright eyes Love ofttimes takes his best 
Of golden darts, and from your beauteous cheeks; 
On your fair brow he sharpens them; he seeks 
(And finds) fire for his torches in your breast. 

Those curving limbs of yours, that lissome waist, 
Consume me with an ever-burning fire 
Of longing to embrace you, be embraced. 

Yet, cruel one, in you no help I find: 
Since thus you feign to know not my desire. 
—Less fair Heaven should have made you, or more kind. 


Sonnet clxxxix is to a third lady: this time his excuse for not giving her 
his heart was —that he had already given it to another. No. cxc, on 
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the other hand, is the first of an angry series of verses addressed to a 
lady by whom he had been for a time attracted, but who, like Boccac- 
cio’s Fiammetta, had subsequently given her love to someone else. 
Vitale’s reaction, however, has rather the violent directness of Boc- 
caccio’s vengeance on the widow of the Corbaccio than the sorrowing 
subtlety that had marked the revenge (if revenge it was) upon Fiam- 
metta. This shows Vitale at his worst, or at least his most ungallant 
and most crude. In justice to him be it said that he is very seldom 
thus; but since there are several poems in this vein to that same lady, 
we can hardly pass them over. One sonnet of the sort (cxci), however, 
will certainly suffice us here: 


If once I praised you in a witless way, 
While Love still held me blindly in your wake, 
I see now, and repent of the mistake 
Which led me from the truth so far astray. 
I babbled as a blind and foolish wight 
Who failed to see your native pallor, spread 
With rouge and powder, or your dull and dead 
Lack-lustre eye, which I call’d ‘brilliant light’. 
Your wide mouth with the long black teeth inside, 
Your diamond-angled chin that’s such a fright, 
Your neck, like any stork’s, drawn out so far, 
—These seem’d to me, then, blemishes so slight 
I prais’d them, blindly. Lover-like I lied. 
I know you' now, rank garbage that you are! 


There are other poems to other ladies. One (cxcix) to a young 
Jewess: if Christ were only in her heart as surely as Love is in her 
beautiful features, she would be utterly supreme on earth... ! Of 
two sonnets (cxciii, cxciv) to a learned nun in the Convent at Poissy, 
Madama Anna Marchesi, one was written at the Bishop of Ceneda’s 
request, one more spontaneously. The learned and religious lady herself 
wrote a sonnet in answer to Papazzoni, beginning “Plat 4 mon Dieu 
qu’a long je puisse attendre . . . ’;** unhappily that first line is all that 
we are given. Another sonnet (ccxii) is in defense of a widowed lady 
who married a friend of Papazzoni’s: she was much blamed because 
this second husband of hers killed one of her relatives, he too a friend 
of Papazzoni, for trying to interfere with the marriage. One subtly 
indelicate poem again (cxcvi) is in answer to a lady of the French 
court who had asked the poet a question (undoubtedly intended to 


15 Or, as it here appears (f. 52 v®), “Pleust 4 mon Dieu qu’a lon io peusso 
atteindre . . .” 
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lead up to something of the sort) in the course of a rather dubious 
parlor game played in the presence of the young king Charles LX. Two 
longer poems (Canzone X and Capitolo XXXVI) celebrate the charms 
and learning and modesty of Irene di Spilimbergo, who died so 
tragically young, celebrated by scores of poets in a well-known volume 
of memorial verses—in which, indeed, these two poems by Papazzoni 
had originally appeared. And one sonnet (ccxiii) immortalizes the 
eyes, “Occhietti ghiotti, occhietti tortarelli . .. ,” of a young lady 
none the less vivacious, amorous, and attractive for the fact that she 
was slightly cross-eyed. 

The majority of his less obviously Petrarchan verses, however, 
are devoted to the same subject as his more conventional compositions: 
his Madonna Laura. One sonnet describes her playing and singing 
(xxvii); one (xxvi) how she led certain ladies in a dance; another 
(clvii) how once at a ball, when she was dancing with Vitale, she 
dropped her glove, and stooped so swiftly to recover it that her face 
touched the face of the poet, who also had bent quickly down after the 
fallen object. The sun dazzled her one day as she was looking at him, 
and he rebukes it (1) for its insolence. He sees her on the banks of a 
pool gazing into the water, lost in thought (lii). Again he sees her with a 
group of ladies in a meadow, walking and singing near a stream (Ixviii). 
On a certain Good Friday (not that of their first encounter) Laura and 
Vitale, in church, had their eyes lowered in pious devotion, until they 
happened both to raise them at the same moment, and for a brief instant 
their two glances met. Immediately, however, they looked down religi- 
ously again; —but after Easter, it was a different story (Ixiiii). Once 
Papazzoni carved an L and V in the bark of a laurel tree as he was 
passing from the castle to the church; duly he notes the action in a son- 
net (Ixxix). Another sonnet (clviii) records his pleasure in suddenly 
happening again upon these carved initials, after a considerable lapse of 
time. It is in a sonnet too (xxxii) that he describes the aristocratic 
crowd watching a race: all are intent on the speeding horses save the 
poet, who gazes into his lady’s eyes oblivious of all else. Either at this 
race or another, his hound Fedele ran out on the course and had one 
of his paws trampled by the leading horse (xxxiii). Laura showed 
herself much upset at the accident, much to Papazzoni’s pleasure: if 
she can feel such pity for a dog, what will she not feel for him? 

On one occasion Laura (sonnet xxiiii) found herself unexpectedly 
facing a picture of Mars and Venus caught in Vulcan’s net. Her eyes 
fell and she blushed, delighting the poet both by the way this action 
increased her beauty and by the way it proved her modesty. His de- 
light, however, was short-lived; for he smiled, and his smile, under the 
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circumstances, so annoyed the lady that she refused to look at him for 
some time afterwards. 

Several poems, some bitter, others melancholy, refer to a period 
during which he was forced to avoid his Laura’s presence because an 
unknown slanderer had accused him (probably to the lady’s husband, 
as she was married) of undue familiarities with her. Despite this dif- 
ficulty, however, he succeeded more than once in approaching her and 
looking closely in her eyes, unrecognized except by her. Once was in 
church, and he describes his method thus (xcvii): 


Where cannot Love lead one who is his slave? 
To see my lady’s loved and longed-for face 
(Of which I had been cheated for a space 
Through the false slanders of a lying knave) 

Today, disguis’d, to that same church I went 
Where she was gone to offer Christian prayer, 
And, garbed as any ragged beggar there, 
Ask’d pity of her, achieving my intent. 

Of all the worshippers, was none but she 
Knew whose eyes burned behind those beggar’s weeds, 
And doubly kind she showed herself to me. 

For while her hand gives alms to my feign’d needs, 
On her fair face and white throat rapturously 
I gaze, in joy that all joy else exceeds. 


Various poems for Laura or honoring her are among the numerous 
rime which he wrote while he was with the Bishop Nunzio in France. 
One rather bold sonnet addressed to the Queen of France declares 
that if Laura were crowned Queen of Italy it would be hard to tell 
which queen took most after the other: they would be in every way 
so equal and alike (cxxx). Again, a noble lady on the banks of the 
Seine reminds him—at a distance—of his lady in Bologna (cxix). The 
church bells make him think of those at home, and of his Laura (cxvii). 
Or at another time, he finds himself in a “Bologna’’; but alas it is the 
Bois at Paris, not the Bologna where his lady lives (cxxviii). And so 
on, in sonnet after sonnet. 

Some of the most interesting of his verses are on various incidents 
and events of his life which are not concerned with any lady. Several 
sonnets suggest the disturbed state of affairs during the French re- 
ligious wars: at one moment (cxxxi) it had been reported that the 
king, the queen-mother, and the king’s brothers were all killed and 
the court slaughtered by the Huguenots. One September, we learn 
(cxxxv), Papazzoni had a narrow escape with the king and court of 
France when they were attacked in the country: this is evidently a 
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reference to the attempt of the Huguenots to kidnap Charles [X at the 
castle of Montceaux near Meaux in 1567. On the following November 
10, Papazzoni took part in a fierce battle, but again escaped unscathed 
(ibid.). Elsewhere there is a sonnet (clxxv) addressed by him to the 
Swiss Guards who escorted the king from Meaux (‘‘Meos’’) to Paris 
after the September attempt. There are also two sonnets on the Battle 
of Jarnac and the death of Condé (March, 1569), over which the poet, 
with all other faithful Christians, eagerly rejoices (clxxvi and clxxvii). 
It was at about this time that Papazzoni, having escaped the dangerous 
attacks and machinations of Coligny and his Huguenots in France, 
had no sooner got safely back to Italy than he heard of the Turkish 
Peril from the East. His characterization of Coligny in the second, 
third and fourth verses of the sonnet (ccxvii) which describes the 
occasion is possibly exaggerated: 


Now that I am returned again all scatheless, 
Like lizard saved from poisonous serpent’s sting, 
From that strange monster of the West, whose King 
In Heaven and king on earth both find him faithless .. . 


The Turkish threat which this sonnet goes on to lament did not, 
however, entirely materialize; and not long after, Papazzoni could 
celebrate (again in sonnet form: ccxviii) Don John of Austria’s victory 
over the Turkish fleet in the Battle of Lepanto. 

Other poems are on less solemn subjects. There is a sonnet (ccvi) 
addressed to one of the bishop’s servants who called everybody pain- 
fully early in the morning: 


O thou perturber of all human rest, 
Who, when Sleep’s flowers are burgeoning most fair, 
All up and down, here, there, and everywhere 
Dost run and knock and call with ill-timed zest .. . 


One sonnet (cxcviii) is in praise of mushrooms; three are whimsically 
concerned with that “Prince of newspaper-writers, Giorgio Angusciola” 
(cciii-ccv) ;'® one (ccix) is to Messer G. C. (Giulio Conti?) on the 
death of a favorite (feminine) pastry-cook of his; while two others 
(ccvii, ccviii) offer some sort of an apology for the Reverend Father 
F. M., who had been observed to gaze with unusual fixity and absorp- 
tion at a statue of Venus. More serious again is the subject of another 
(clxx), addressed to a knight who had lately fought in an informal 


16 These three sonnets are somewhat obscure. “Principe de’Novellieri” is the 
title given to Angusciola; since there is elsewhexe a reference to “i novellieri 
detti allhora Menanti,” he would seem to have been one of those (literally) “news- 
paper-writers” who wrote out small gazzette by hand. This (f. 56) is the earliest 
instance of menante in that sense which I have noted. Cf. M. Buonarroti il 
Giovane, La Fiera, Ill, v, 4, etc. 
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duel: “Ad un cavaliero &c. sopra una sua questione fatta alla Macchia.” 
The identity of the Cavaliero is sedulously suppressed, and the name 
of his adversary, originally included, is replaced by a series of dots. 
From external and some internal evidence, however, it seems highly 
probable that the hero was Count Guido della Torre and his foe one 
of the Colloredi. The duel was fought without armour, in shirt-sleeves, 
with swords. Colloredi had received several wounds, while della Torre 
was untouched (unless the poet exaggerates) until, by mischance, he 
stumbled and fell. Colloredi, we are given to understand, succeeded in 
wounding him while he was on the ground, but only slightly; he then 
leapt to his feet, and was definitely getting the better of the fight again 
when they were separated, and peace was made between them. 

A number of Papazzoni’s verses are concerned with dogs and horses, 
revealing one of the most attractive sides of the poet’s character. Some 
of these have been noted already; of the others, one (clxiiii) records 
his stumbling over his little dog Nina as he entered his room one night 
in the dark: Nina, by sheer good fortune (which is duly attributed 
to the influence of a portrait of the lady Laura in the room), remained 
unhurt. Sonnet clxxxiv praises the horse which had carried him so 
safely and comfortably from the Euganean Hills through the Mont 
Cenis Pass to France; and clxxxv records the narrow escape this same 
horse had when the stables burnt down. He escaped the flames, but 
had a hard time of it recovering from the effects of the smoke. He did 
recover, however; while the bishop’s horse, also saved from the flames, 
succumbed to the after-effects. Sonnet clxxxvi is supposedly addressed 
by the surviving horse to the deceased, lamenting its premature demise. 

Various other poems, grave and gay, on many different subjects 
(including two capitoli, xxv and xxvi, which give a most interesting 
and circumstantial account of a duel fought about November 25, 1558, 
at Gazzuolo, between Lanfranco Fontana and Camillo Forno), must 
await citation and illustration elsewhere. With one more poem in the 
less hackneyed vein of Papazzoni, the present series of examples must 
be ended. This is the twelfth canzone, which follows one addressed to 
the bishop, celebrating his appointment as Papal Nunzio to France, 
and another on the tragic death of Irene di Spilimbergo. It is addressed 
to Papazzoni’s uncle, who was then Bolognese agent at the papal court. 
More or less narrative in tone, it relates how a charming maiden —una 
pellegrina giovinetta— who had been kept too closely confined by her 
lord, succeeded in making him realize that her beauties would die with 
her if he continued to keep her a recluse, and that he would thus be 
making a most grievous error. Moved by her persuasion, he gave her 
a spouse: Venus, Cupid and Hymen combined to bless the union, and 
to give the happy pair fair offspring. Two brothers and a sister were 
born of their union; and the canzone, after telling us all this in ex- 
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quisitely delicate poetic language, concludes with an Envoy which 
reveals the identity of that once melancholy recluse, this very day 
become a happy mother: 
To Rome now, my Canzone, do thou speed, 
To him of Bolognese affairs the head. 
Greet him; and when thou art sped 
Proudly give him this news—good news indeed, 
And swiftly said—: 
This very morning ere the sun was up his 
Favorite little hound produced three puppies. 


Within the limits of a single article, scant justice can be done to 
that whimsical humanity which gives life to the verses of Vitale Papaz- 
zoni, mediocre though they be. Papazzoni, not as a poet, perhaps, but 
as a man (or, if you will, as a social phenomenon of the sixteenth 
century), emphatically deserves more detailed treatment than he has 
hitherto received; if all goes well it shall before long be accorded him. 
Meanwhile, pending that more honorable celebration, this brief and 
summary exposition will perhaps have served at least to draw attention 
to him as one of the more interesting of the countless minor poets of 
the Cinquecento; one who (like sundry others of his time) through all 
his constant obvious lip-service to convention keeps his own quaint 
originality, and clearly shows that “questa abbondanza e freschezza 
di rime autobiografiche” noted by Croce in the writers of the opening 
Trecento—far from dying out—persisted, and in some ways perhaps 
even increased, among the fertile and many-sided activities of the 


sixteenth century. 


University of Chicago WALTER L. BULLOCK 

Note: The rough English versions offered in the text above aim at conveying 
the spirit rather than the letter of the Italian, and adopt the ancient expedient 
of a four-rhyme octave. In justice to Papazzoni his originals are here appended: 


. Né meraviglia é s’é in me tanto ardire, 
Che, nato d’una Stella e d’un Falcone, 
Pit: del celeste ho assai che del terreno. 
Hor ch’ogni lepre sua ragion pud dire, 
A far v’aspetto dunque un parangone, 
Qual di noi vaglia pil, qual vaglia meno. 





Dolce . . . . mia, tu sei pur bella, 
Hai bel mento, bel naso, e belle ciglia, 
Bella boccuccia, ond’ esce a meraviglia 
E dolce e soavissima favella. 

Da’ begli occhi l’aurate sue quadrella 
Amor sovente, e dalle guancie, piglia; 
In su la bella fronte |l’assottiglia, 
E accende nel bel seno ogni facella. 
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Quei rilevati fianchi e quella vita 

Cosi leggiadra ogn’ hor mi fan morire 

Di voglia che m’abbracci e d’abbracciarti: 
E tu, crudel, pur non mi porgi aita. 

Se non conoscer fingi il mio desire, 

O men bella, o pit’ pia dovea ’I ciel farti. 
Et hor, se indegnamente io vi lodai 

Mentre cieco di voi mi tenne Amore, 

Me n’aveggio, e mi pento dell’errore 

Nel qual troppo dal ver m’allontanai. 
Ma come cieco anch’ io sciocco parlai, 

Ch’ hor non vedea sul natural pallore 

Lo solimato e ’1 rosso, hor il livore 

Degli occhi, ch’io chiamai lucenti rai. 
La bocca larga, i denti lunghi e neri, 

Il mento fatto a punta di diamante, 

E ’1 col, ch’assembra quel d’una cicogna, 
Mi parevan difetti si leggieri, 

Ch’io li lodava, come cieco amante. 

Ma conosc’ hor che sete una carogna. 





Che non pud far Amor d’un che gli é servo? 
Quando che per veder la donna mia 
(Di ch’io era stato privo un tempo pria 
Per animo d’altrui falso e protervo), 

Cola dov’ io con fido mezo osservo 
Ch’essa il verbo divin devota udia, 
Sott’habito mendico a lei m’invia, 
Mercé le chieggio, e al mio intento servo. 

Ella, che ben sapea fra gli altri sola 
Qual volto fosse quel che s’ascondea, 
Con doppia carita mi racconsola: 

Che, mentre che la mano a me porgea, 

Dal contemplarle il viso, il sen, la gola, 
Infinito piacere in me scendea. 


Hor che ritratto a salvamento al nido, 
Come da venenosa angue ramarro, 
Da mostro occidental fiero e bizarro, 
Che in Cielo e in terra al suo signor é infido .. . 





O del riposo human perturbatore, 
Che in sul fiorir del sonno e ’n sul far frutto 
Di qua, di la, di su, di gill, per tutto 
E corri e batti e chiami e fai romore .. . 


Vola dunque Canzone, a Roma, e trova 
Chi dei segreti di Bologna é il capo; 
A lui fa lieta capo, 
E a lui da lieta questa buona nova 
Dicendoli che a capo 
Venut’ é del suo parto sta mattina 
La sua bella e leggiadra cagnolina. 
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I. Stornelli 


Flower of the rose! 
Of you I think as soon as sun doth rise, 
i you I think until the day doth close. 


Flower of the broom! 
When Nina looks from out her window frame, 
Through all the fields the flowers straightway bloom. 


I stand and gaze and gaze upon the sea, 
And all the boats they seem to come this way, 
Save only his, that comes not back to me. 


I’ve been to Rome! 
I got to where St. Peter’s columns loom— 
Then I remembered you, and came back home. 


Stars by the score! 
Come, count them, love: as many as there are, 
The sorrows that thou bringest me are more. 


Flower of the cotton! 
Sooner the Turk will cease to be a heathen 
Than you and I make peace for all we’ve fr :,ht on. 


And if the Pope should offer me all Rome 
If I’d give up my heart’s one single gem, 
I’d answer, ‘No, I thank your halidom.” 


Flower of love! 
My name is written on the shifting wave, 
And thine is written on the sky above. 





II. The Praises of God’s Creatures 


Francis of Assisi 


(Written in 1224, in irregularly rhythmic prose. Other stanzas, 
added later, are here omitted. The rubrics are by a thirteenth-century 


Franciscan. ) Here begin the Praises of God’s 





Creatures that the Blessed Francts 
made to the praise and honor of God, 
when he lay ill at St. Damian’s. 
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Lord in the highest, Lord of power, Lord of goodness, 
Thine be the praises, Thine be glory and honor and blessing: 
To Thee alone are they due, O Lord in the highest! 

And none among men is worthy to name Thy name. 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for all Thou hast created: 
Firstly and most for our sir brother sun, 
Through whom Thou givest light and the joy of day,— 
For he is fair and radiant with splendor, 
And bears significance of Thee, O Lord in the highest! 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for sister moon and the stars: 
In heaven Thou hast formed them, bright and precious and fair. 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for brother wind, 
For cloud, and for clear sky, and every weather 
Whereby Thou givest Thy children nourishment. 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for sister water: 
For she is useful and humble and precious and pure. 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for brother fire, 
Through whom Thou givest light when the night is dark: 
For he is fair and joyous and robust and strong. 


Praised be Thou, my Lord, for sister earth our mother,— 
For nourishment and sustenance she gives to us, 
And brings forth fruits and grasses and bright flowers. 


Praise ye my Lord, and bless Him and render Him thanks, 
And serve ye Him in all humility. 


The spirit of the Blessed Francis, when 

he made this psalm, was in such sweetness 
that he sent for brother Peaceful, who 
was master of the hymns and of singing, 
that the brothers should sing it, and 
should go about the world preaching and 
praising God. 
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III. The Earliest Sonnet? 
Giacomo da Lentino 


(This sonnet, written about 1225 by the man who was probably 
the inventor of the sonnet, has a slightly more plausible claim than any 
other to be regarded as the earliest extant sonnet.) 


Many a lover beareth his distress 

Within his heart, away from others’ sight; 
Yet can I not conceal my bitterness 

So that my look shall not reveal my plight. 
Another holdeth me in her duress, 

And over mine own self I have no might 
Save as my lady deigns to acquiesce, 

Who giveth life and death as of her right. 
Hers is my heart, hers am I all in all; 

And he that hath no counsel of his heart 

Liveth in gentle company but ill. 
Nor am I verily in life at all 

Save though my lady, from myself apart, 

And the mere breath that bideth in me still. 





IV. Fried Nominatives 
Il Burchiello (1404-1448) 
Fried nominatives, universal maps, 
And Noah’s Ark astrand betwixt two poles 
Were singing “Glory be” with all their souls 
Because the dishes weren’t as round as caps. 


“Why don’t you answer?” said the moon in the apse: 
And he replied: “I’m scared of battermoles, 
Because I’ve heard that, when the north wind rolls 
Blonde hair is apt to suffer a relapse.’ 


On this account the turtles and the truffles 
Have formed a league, and now besiege our heels, 
Saying: “Please saunter just a little west,” 


And all the chestnuts cease their noisy scuffles: 
But since the heat has overcome the eels, 
I think I might as well postpone the rest. 
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V. To a Woodland Stream 


Lorenzo de’ Medici 


O streamlet clear, within your murmuring 

I hear forever but my lady’s name. 

Sure it must be that some glad day she came 
And mirrored her dear beauty in your spring. 


And you that cannot that fair image bring 
In all your course, amid the woods to gleam, 
Can only sing her memory, little stream, 
And I alone can hear the song you sing. 


Ah far more fortunate, O streamlet clear, 
Are mine own eyes; for since the joyous day 
When first they mirrored her most lovely grace 


They keep her image, be she far or near: 
No other sight can drive that sight away, 
Nor shadow darken it, nor light efface. 





VI. The Garden of Venus 
Angelo Poliziano 


(Selected from the Stanze, I, 68-83. These stanzas influenced Botti- 
celli in the painting, commonly called “Spring,” which might be called 
“The Garden of Venus.”’) 


But Cupid, with his vengeance done right well, 
Went flying gayly through the darkened air, 
And swiftly reached the realm of Venus, where 
His little brother-loves together dwell: 

The realm wherein the Graces take delight, 
Where Beauty wreathes a garland for her head, 
Where Zephyr chases Flora, passion-led, 

And decks the meadow land with flowers bright. 


O’er Cyprus looks a mountain of delight 

From whence, at dawn, in the ruddy Eastern sheen, 
The seven horns of mighty Nile are seen: 

No mortal foot may dare essay its height. 

The summit slopes are decked with the green of May; 
A sunlit, smiling meadow lies below, 

Where sportive breezes ’mid the flowers blow 

And make the trembling grasses gently sway. 
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A wall of purest gold encompassing 

Confines the shadowy garden; in the vale 

Are tender trees that birds make musical, 

Singing their loves amid the leaves of spring. 

The grateful, rippling murmur there you hear 

Of running brooks—one sweet, one bitter stream— 
From out whose waters Cupid stole the gleam 

Of the golden tints that on his darts appear. 


Never within the garden are the leaves 

With the chill hoar-frost whitened or the snow; 
There icy winter does not dare to go, 

And there no storm the tender bushes grieves. 
Therein no restless round of season winds, 

But joyous Spring is ever present there, 

Who frees to all the winds her golden hair, 

And in a wreath a thousand flowerets binds. 


There Zephyr bathes the meadow-land with dew 
And strows it all with odors sweet and new. 
Where’er he flies, the field puts on a dress 

With violets, lilies, roses overspread ; 

And wondrous tints of yellow and of red 

And white and azure doth the field possess. 


The trembling virgin violet scarce shows 

Her eyes for bashfulness and modesty; 

But still more sweetly fair and far more free 

Unto the sun opens her heart the rose. 

Here is the bud in all its dainty green, 

And here another fair half-blossomed flower, 

And there are some have burned their passionate hour 
And now, all languid, on the meadow lean. 


The dawn protects, with loving, misty cool, 
The gillyflowers, yellow, pink and white; 
Hyacinth, who forever mourns his plight; 
Narcissus, by the mirror of the pool. 

Here Heliotrope in cup of purple quaffs 
The sweet essential light of glowing sun. 
Adonis’ sorrow is anew begun; 

Crocus is merry, and Acanthus laughs. 





| 
| 
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Here grows the fir-tree, straight and smoothly wrought, 
Stretching its arms to meet the north-wind’s blow, 
The oak with honey seeming to o’erflow, 

The laurel, whence the poet’s crown is sought. 


The beech tree tall and slim, the bitter oak, 

| The willow and the knotty cornel tree, 

{ Wild ash and leafy elm are there to see, 

And pine whose sighs the whistling winds provoke. 
Here the laburnum weaves its wreathes for May 
And here the maples varied hues afford; 

The palm is here, the victor’s dear reward, 

And here the ivy steals its wandering way. 





Via. The Birth of Venus 


Poliziano 
(From the Stange, I, 99-101. These stanzas influenced Botticelli 
in the painting called “The Birth of Venus.” 


From out the foamy bosom of the sea 

Is born a maid of more than human grace 
Who on a shell is wafted on apace 

By many zephyrs, to a landing place, 

While heav’n itself seems filled with jubilee. 





Real is the foam, and real the sea, you’d say, 
And real the blowing wind and real the shell. 
The goddess’ eyes are bright as with a spell, 
And sea and land and air above are gay. 
The Hours press the sand in raiment white, 
The wind is playing with their tumbling hair. 
In manner and in beauty they compare, 
Each with the other, as three sisters might. 


And you would know the goddess ocean-born 
Who with one hand her flowing hair has pressed, 
And lays the other on her lovely breast. 

And flowers, where her foot has trod, adorn 
The shore that hitherto was barren stone. 
Thereon the sisters three together greet 

The goddess with a welcome dear and sweet; 
And wrap her in a mantle star-bestrown. 
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VII. After the Storm 


Giosue Carducci 


(Written about 1870. The cathedral is that of Milan.) 
Soft and white into the distant west 
The clouds are gone; the wet sky laughs again. 
The sun, triumphant, hails the labor of men 
In busy streets astir with the daily quest. 


High above, in the golden radiance pressed, 
The thousand pinnacles of a mighty fane 
Intone Hosanna; and in swift-wing’d train 
The circling swallows speed from spire to nest. 


So shines again the sun within my soul 
When love hath swept away with its sweet smile 
The heavy-lowering clouds of doubt and wrong: 


In luminous wonder is revealed the whole 
Ideal of life——my every thought the while 
A harmony, and every sense a song. 





VIII. Island Afar 


Giosue Carducci 
(Written in 1884, after a visit to the English Cemetery in Rome, 
where Shelley’s ashes are buried.) 


Lalage, I know the dream that rises from the depths of thy heart, 
I know the vanishing happiness thy fond eye pursues. 

The present hour is in vain, it only smites and is gone; only in 
the past is the beautiful, only in death is the true. 

The eager Muse sets her foot upon the mount of the centuries, and 


sings, and opens her proud wings to the sky. 
Beneath her, as she flies, there is spread and illumined the vast 


cemetery of the world; before her laughs the sun 
Of the new age. O strophes, thoughts of my earliest years, speed 


surely now toward my olden loves; 
Speed through the skies, through the calm skies, to the fair island 


resplendent with fancy in the seas. 
There, leaning on their spears, Siegfried and Achilles, tall and 


fair, wander singing along the resounding sea: 
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To the one Ophelia, escaped from her pallid lover, gives flowers; 
to the other Iphigenia comes from the sacrifice. 

Under the green oak Roland speaks with Hector; Durendal flashes 
with gold and gems in the sun: 

Andromache calls her boy to her bosom; Alda the fair in silence 
watches her stern lord. 

King Lear of the flowing locks tells his sorrow to the wandering 
Oedipus; with uncertain eyes Oedipus seeks ever the sphinx: 

The loving Cordelia calls—“Ah, white Antigone, come! Come, O 
Greek sister! Let us sing of peace to our fathers.”’ 

Helen and Ysolde go pensively in the shade of the myrtles; the red 
sunset laughs in their golden hair: 

Helen gazes over the sea; King Mark to Ysolde opens his arms, and 
the blonde head rests on the great beard. 

With the Scottish queen on the shore in the moonlight is Clytem- 
nestra: they dip their white arms in the sea, 

And the sea recoils swollen with fervid blood: their cries echo along 
the rocky shore. 

O far from the ways of mortal toil, island of the fair, island of 
heroes, 

Island of poets! The ocean foams white around, strange birds fly 
through the empurpled air. 

Above the bending laurels passes the resonance of the epic, like 
a great wind in May above the waving fields, 

Or as when Wagner the mighty infuses a thousand spirits into the 
singing metals, and the hearts of men tremble. 

Ah, but there no poet of the new days is come, save only thou, 
perchance, Shelley, thou Titan spirit 

In maiden forms: from the divine embrace of Thetis, Sophocles 
swiftly rapt thee to the choir of heroes. 

O heart of hearts, above this urn that encloses thee, now cold, the 
springtime in flower is fragrant and warm and shining. 

O heart of hearts, the sun, the divine father, enfolds thee with 
his radiant love, poor silent heart. 

The pines stir fresh in the wind of Rome: where art thou, poet of 
the world set free? 

Where art thou? Dost thou heed me? My tear-wet glance loses 
itself beyond the Aurelian walls, in the sad plain. 


Oberlin College Ernest H. WILKINS 
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Poetry has had few aggressive enemies, and the indifferent have 
usually left it alone. It was at times on the defensive at the beginning 
and end of the middle ages and shortly after. In the sixth century the 
best poetry existing voiced a wrong religion and sometimes a base 
morality, both still felt by the church as harshly antagonistic; there- 
fore, St. Benedict and St. Gregory incidentally or implicitly were hostile 
or unsympathetic. Others also had occasional misgivings. But for the 
next eight hundred years the defense of poetry needed to be scarcely 
more than tacit. Most of the early Fathers were too intelligent to 
condemn so precious a part of their heritage; their successors, as 
culture declined, were even more conscious that they owed all they 
had and were to Christianity first, but scarcely less to that deutero- 
canonical tradition, the classical. Vernacular poetry needed no defense 
because till the end of the middle ages cultivated people did not take 
it seriously. Poetry of the loftier kind was never more highly prized 
than in the middle ages. 

But by the fourteenth century there was a change. New artillery 
was brought up, for the classical tradition was proving a house divided 
against itself; people found Plato theoretically down on poetry, and 
poets excluded from his theoretical republic; apologists had again and 
again to meet here the vigorous survival of the deutero-infallibility 
idea about the ancients. More important, with the victory of the 
scholastic philosophy, and with a feeling of insecurity from the declin- 
ing prestige of the court of Rome, among the regular clergy there was a 
revival of the obscurantism of St. Gregory; and with the growing in- 
telligent zeal of classical scholars, and a certain arrogance among them, 
there was probably jealousy on the part of the older learned profes- 
sions, theology, law and medicine. Both Petrarch and Boccaccio felt it. 
Accordingly the latter produced an extensive formal defense of poetry, 
the earliest so far as I know in existence, and the last of the new literary 
species produced by this astonishing man; though it would be uncritical 
to call defense of poetry a well-marked literary type, and rash to assert 
that Boccaccio’s was the first.t It is in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


1 Osgood (p. xlif.) mentions a lost letter by Albertino Mussato (1261-1329). 
Here for convenience is mentioned the fourth of the 103 chajters of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s De Incert. et Vanit. Scient. atque Art. (c. 1527-31), the most original 
and sweeping of attacks on poetry, concerning its emptiness, immorality, follies 
and superstitious uses, the censures of it even among the ancients, and the exclu- 
sion of it by Plato, St. Augustine and others. Merely a small part of an attack 
on pretty much everything by an ill-balanced pessimist, or a “smiling railer” as 
Sidney called him, so far as I know this evoked no special counterblast. 
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books of his Genealogia Deorum Gentilium,* first copied in 1371. Quite 
clearly his chief adversaries were rigorous ecclesiastics, against whom 
he defends classical poetry as of direct moral utility, and if rightly 
understood as not unfitting for a Christian man to study. A modern at 
times feels a lack of sincerity, or at least of courageous analysis. But 
this work, its arguments, tactics, and tone, underlies the later defenses, 
and asserted most of the ground on which for two centuries poetry was 
defended with greater logic and assurance. 

Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569) is still known not only as his son’s 
father but as an honest man and a devoted poet. About December, 1558, 
he came to Venice to publish a great edition of his Amadigi, was re- 
ceived by the new Accademia della Fama, became its chancellor, ad- 
dressed it on the nature and dignity of poetry, and in 1562 in Venice 
published the address (by request, we are told) as Ragionamento della 
Poesia.*® Though others had defended poetry incidentally, this is so far 
as known the first set and formal defense after Boccaccio’s. The at- 
tractiveness felt in it by Bernardo’s auditors was probably due to a 
rithmical and sounding delivery. In a heavy style without personality 
or charm, he defines poetry as an imitation, much like painting,‘ and 
descrives the kinds;* the earliest poetry is religious, among pagans and 
Hebrews;* he sets forth the glories of poetry, its inclusion of all arts 
and sciences, and examples of its teaching of virtue,‘ and comments on 
Italian poetry.* Here in the middle he answers attacks on it,—that it 
is unworthy the attention of the prudent and learned, that it was ex- 


* Besides many editions in Latin and Italian, I mention the English version 
by C. G. Osgood, Bocc. on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), who notes how many of the 
points of attack and defense are in the Fathers and others; see also the present 
writer in Mod. Philol., XVIII, 650-5, and in Speculum, VIII, 298-300. 

3A. Solerti, Vita di T. Tasso (Turin, 1895), I, 38-42; Vita by Pierantonio 
Serassi in the eighteenth century, prefixed to B. Tasso’s Rime (Bergamo, 1749), 
I, and to his Amadigi (ib., 1755), II, i-xxxvii. The Ragionamento is prefixed in the 
Rime (above; II, iii-xxxiv, whence cited here), and published with the Lettere 
(Padua, 1733), II. It has been almost ignored since its publication; merely listed 
by R. C. Williams among many critical works (Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV, 507), 
and oddly mentioned by George Saintsbury as “very short and very general” in 
Hist. of Crit. (Edinb., 1922-3), II, 47. Among the vast number of critical works 
in Italian and Latin listed by Williams and W. L. Bullock (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLI, 254-63) earlier than Sidney’s, this is almost the only one which by its title 
even suggests a defense. 

*Here are indicated resemblances to Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, by pages 
in the 1749 Rime (there in roman) and the Arber reprint, respectively: 5—26-7; 
5-8—43-7, 27; Q-II—27; 12-14, 24—34, 72; 15--6—60-72 (on English poetry, 
which Sidney slurs; though youthfully doctrinaire, he shows some critical judg- 


ment). 
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cluded by Plato, and that it is demoralizing;° Plato excluded only im- 
moral poetry, and elsewhere upholds it.° Poetry teaches by delight- 
ing.” Among its praises and good effects he mentions King Robert’s 
reformation by Aesop,® Alexander carrying the /liad with him,® and 
the contention among Greek cities for the honor of being Homer’s 
birthplace.® Finally, no people is so barbarous as to be without it,° and 
he mentions with sympathy the popular and unlettered poetry of his 
own day.® Others in the future, he concludes, will doubtless address the 
academy on more technical subjects bearing on poetry. It is clear that 
among other reading he remembered the Genealogia; I quote here but 
two passages, from Betussi’s Italian translation (first published 1547) 
as being verbally nearer Tasso and quite as likely to have been used. 
Boccaccio quotes opinions on the origins of poetry: that the Hebrews 
had none before “il tempo di Mosé Principe de gli Israeliti’”; that it 
originated among the Greeks, as “afferma Leontio” (his own Greek 
teacher). So Tasso,—among the Hebrews it began especially ‘‘al tempo 
di Mosé, Prencipe degli Israeliti,” but ‘““Leonzio afferma” that it began 
among the Greeks.” Robert King of Naples from a dull boy was roused 
by Aesop’s fables, and acquired the liberal arts and even “‘i segreti 
della sacra Filosofia”; according to Tasso, Robert thus roused pene- 
trated “ne’ pit secreti e riposti luoghi della Filosofia.”* Bernardo’s duty 
as he conceived it was to prove poetry worthy the devotion of a good 
man. Even higher claims than earlier were being made for it, and 
opposition is unlikely to have been less. Though he does not specify 
his adversaries, they were presumably of the same sort as Boccaccio’s, 
reinforced by the straitening zeal which had culminated in the recent 
Council of Trent. 

The most celebrated of all defenses of poetry was written at some 
unknown time between 1580 and 1585, probably early. Sidney’s little 
book has infinitely more charm, aptness, and personality than Tasso’s, 


5 19-23—48-—60 (Sidney answers also a fourth objection, that poetry is lying; 
this is discussed by Boccaccio) ; 20-3, 14—58; 23-4, 26—40, 28. 

6 25-6—cf. 35, 52, 60 (Robert of Sicily or Naples in both is probably from 
Geneal. D., XV, 13, XIV, 22); 30—56; 30—57; 31—22; 32—46. Besides all this, 
resemblances abound in the examples and in authorities cited. There is no sug- 
gestive likeness in wording, and the above points are more or less paralleled 
elsewhere. 

7G. Betussi, Della Genealogia de gli Dei di M. Giov. Bocc. (Venice, 1627), 
f. 218 vo (Latin, XIV, 8); Tasso, pp. ix f. 

8F, 221 ro, (Latin, XIV, 9; Boccaccio had heard this from a friend; and cf. 
ff. 234 vo, 247 ro, in the Latin XIV, 22, XV, 13); Tasso, p. xxv. Other re- 
semblances are 218 ro (XIV, 7), xvif; 231 vof. (XIV, 19), xix; 217 vo (XIV, 6), 
xxf.; 217 vo (XIV, 7), xxiiif.; 218 ro (XIV, 7), xxvii, xxix; 223 ro (XIV, 12), 
xxix; 232 ro (XIV, 10), xxx; 214 vo (XIV, 4), xxx. 
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but both are in a moderate, conciliatory tone, and it is not unlikely 
that Sidney’s too was originally written as an address, of a more inti- 
mate kind than a ragionamento before an academy.® Till the last few 
pages anyway it would suit oral delivery with the utmost nicety. At 
the very least it is modelled on such a style. 

To call it, as Miss Mona Wilson does, a manifesto or apology for 
any new school of poetry is very far from the truth; nor is it best 
described as a reply to Puritan attacks on poetry. Stephen Gosson, 
whose School of Abuse obviously provoked it, was a young Oxford man 
of Sidney’s age of twenty-five, who after trying play-writing, poetry, 
and an enemy says acting, probably all of them unsuccessfully, made 
a successful bid for publicity by attacking them all. His attack is often 
half-hearted, admitting such exceptions as a play of his own, and at 
times is far from puritanical; his manner is smart and ostentatious; 
he almost never appeals to religion, whatever his views may have been, 
rather to the good old times; with his lack of visible conviction, and 
with his obvious desire for notice from the great shown in several of 
his dedications, one may well doubt his sincerity. One may also doubt 
whether Sir Philip Sidney would have thought twice of this bit of 
journalism had Gosson not been so tactless as to dedicate it to him, 
just as Shelley probably would not have done likewise had not his own 
friend thrown down the gauntlet. Sidney’s Apology for Poetry is less 
a defense of it against a serious Puritan attack than a heartfelt avowal 
to a private circie of the faith that was in him against a trivial egotist 
who had taken his name in vain. One may well question G. Gregory 
Smith’s statement that among the Elizabethans “the first pressing 
problem of English criticism’ was “the general defence of poetry.”*® 
Modern writers have shown in England before Sidney no attacks except 
against the stage save Gosson’s, which itself was largely that. It is an 
acceptable belief that, except for Gosson and perhaps loose talkers, the 


® The skillful captatio benevolentiae at the beginning several times addresses 
the hearers or readers as you. The you’s at the end seem to be they “that haue 
had the euill lucke to reade this incke-wasting toy of mine,” but this more tech- 
nical ending, and its survey of English poetry, might have been a subsequent 
addition. Even as it is, the essay would no more than fill a long hour’s reading, 
as Tasso’s address would fill a short one. Assuredly not written for publication, 
and never printed till nine years after Sidney’s death, it has been thought intended 
for MS circulation, but only one MS copy and two independent quartos are even 
heard of (Works, ed. A. Feuillerat, Camb., 1923, III, vf., 377f.). 

10 Eliz. Crit. Essays (Oxf., 1904) I, Ixxx, 61-3. J. E. Spingarn, Lit. Crit. in 
the Renaiss. (N. Y., 1899), pp. 265-7, also seems to take the “Puritan attack” 
too seriously. Lodge’s Defence was even more clearly than Sidney’s written against 
Gosson only. 
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cavillers in the back of Sidney’s mind were Italians not English, ig- 
norant friars rather than ignorant “Puritans.” 

The direct origin of most of the ideas, so far as one can see, is 
purely Italian. Sidney contributed little except sincere feeling, a win- 
ning manner and apt illustration. He names but two recent critics, 
Fracastoro, and four times J. C. Scaliger; the latter he had undoubtedly 
read,'' and also Boccaccio’s Genealogia.'* But his views are paralleled 
more or less largely in a half-dozen other Italian critics,‘* and some 
sort of direct or indirect relation to Bernardo’s Ragionamento has been 
shown above. Castelvetro (1570) seems the first to propound the unity 
of place in drama, as Sidney does (pp. 63-5) and thus suggests fa- 
miliarity with the latest critical canons. Spingarn’s special argument 
(p. 268) for Sidney’s use of Minturno is nugatory; his list of poets 
is not only commonplace, and omits one of Minturno’s, but is more 
fully paralleled in Boccaccio. I do not deny that Sidney knew Minturno. 
Many of the ideas common to Sidney and the Italians doubtless might 
have been gained in England;** to a certain extent even without reading 
much of the critics, from the talk of men of cultivation who discussed 
literature and formed literary orthodoxy, and from the ancient writers, 
and as a spontaneous emanation from contemporary conditions. The 
descent of ideas is hard to establish. Assuredly we should not suppose, 
though Sidney may have reread Boccaccio and Scaliger, that he went 
now through an intense course of reading in the critics, or long delayed 
his retort to so ephemeral a thing as Gosson’s. All the same it is hard 
to doubt that at some time he had read in them widely. What is just 
as significant, the Apology is more aware of other Italian literature than 
of any except classical, and English (as to which it has a deprecating 
manner); to say nothing of recent Italian Latin, it repeatedly exalts 
Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Sannazaro, Bembo, Bibbiena, Ariosto’s 
Orlando and Torquato Tasso’s great hero Rinaldo (and among other 
Italian touches even drops a reference to “the Mountibancks at 
Venice’). Further, Sannazaro is adduced as an authoritative precedent 
along with Theocritus and Virgil. What underlies the book is not only 


earlier reading but life in Italy. 


11] refer briefly to Poetices Libri Septem (Lyons, 1561), I, 1; III, 1, 20; 


I, 2 (he and Sidney defy Plato); I, 3: etc. 
12 Mod. Lang. Notes, VI, 193-202; Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XIII, 333-49. 


There is often likeness in wording. Some sixteen editions in Latin and Italian were 


printed before Sidney wrote. 
18G. G. Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays, I, Ixxxii-lxxxvii, and notes, gives the best 


list of parallels; I doubt if much of importance has escaped him. 
14 Ascham, who boasts that he had been in Italy but nine days, about 1568 
discusses the little-known Pigna (Works, ed. Giles, II, 188-9). 
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Sidney had been there some six or eight years earlier, from No- 
vember, 1573, to August, 1574, at least six months in Venice, several 
times returning to it, and otherwise mostly hard by in Padua. While 
in his Latin correspondence with Hubert Languet there is little directly 
about his social life and lighter reading there, it is as clearly indicated 
as it would be otherwise certain that for a young man of nineteen he 
met prominent people, and to an extent that even wearied him. Need- 
less to say that nineteen was then a much more mature age than now, 
and he was old for his years. The letters mention reading Machiavelli, 
Italian epistles, and five or six Italian works on history and the like, 
and it is hard to doubt that he began here that acquaintance with 
Italian poetry and criticism which he shows in the Apology. He writes 
to the grave Languet of his studies in science and the ancient languages, 
and his serious interest in history and politics; the poetry and criticism 
of the time, not then regarded as a field for labor, he would hardly 
mention.'*® Further, Venice was the place to become aware of the Tassos. 
He had the best of opportunities to meet the younger Tasso, then a 
man of thirty, who had written most of his critical Discorsi and of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, and published the Rinaldo and the Aminta, and 
was already well-known and popular personally in Venice. Henry IIT 
of France, on his way from Poland to his new kingdom, was elaborately 
entertained in Venice for some weeks in July of 1574. There for three 
weeks went Tasso with his master, Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, cousin of 
Henry, of whom Torquato writes intimate details.® It is hard to doubt 
that Sidney met King Henry and his suite, for Languet urges and 
facilitates it, and Sidney was there for the festivities. There is as much 
basis for a meeting of the Italian and the future English poet and critic 
in Venice as for any tradition of a meeting in Padua. The author of one 
of the recent Italian books Sidney had recommended to Languet was 
Girolamo Ruscelli, a friend of both Tassos, mentioned in Bernardo’s 
Amadigi. In this latter poem Sidney would be interested, later showing 
great familiarity with its original, Amadis of Gaul, in the Arcadia. 

Whether or not he knew Bernardo’s son, he had been long in the 
city and very likely in the circle where the address had been delivered 
and published, eight or ten years or a little more before he wrote. He is 
not at all unlikely to have read and even owned a copy of it, and is 
likely to have heard of it. But this is not the main point. The Ragiona- 
mento is too undistinguished and unoriginal to be certainly recognizable 


15 Corresp. of S. and Languet, ed. W. A. Bradley (Boston, 1912), pp. 13-08; 
Works, ed. Feuillerat, III, 79-98; E. Fliigel, Sidney’s Astr. and St., etc. (Halle, 
1889), pp. XVII-XXI. 

16 Solerti, Vita di Tasso, 1, 197-8. 
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as an important influence in the writing of a man like Sidney. What 
does make it stand out clear in the lines of thought and feeling which 
culminate in the Apology is that it sums up what was probably being 
said in the Venetian literary circle which Sidney probably knew well 
a few years later. Ideas and emotions absorbed in Venice were what 
was released and launched by Gosson’s trifle. 


University of California J. S. P. TatLtock 
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GLEANINGS FROM “DANTE’S LATIN DICTIONARY” 


The article “Dante’s Latin Dictionary,” published by the late 
Paget Toynbee in Romania, XXVI,' first disclosed the wide extent to 
which Uguiccione da Pisa’s Magnae Derivationes were used by the 
Italian poet, and has become one of the classics of Dante exegesis. 
In the last paragraph of that article is the following modest statement: 
“We do not suppose that we have by any means exhausted the list of 
Dante’s obligations to the Magnae Derivationes, . . .”’ The notes which 
I have taken on this subject, as a by-product of another study of 
Uguiccione’s work on which I have been engaged for the past year and 
more, show that while this supposition is justified, absolutely speaking, 
the relative amount of Toynbee’s omissions is rather minor both quan- 
titatively and as to qualitative value; so that the selection of items 
which I wish to add here represents indeed a mere gleaning, as compared 
with his abundant harvest. Nor does my present offering by any means 
claim to exhaust the possibilities, or even to mention al! the items on 
which I actually took notes. The order which I shall follow is in the 
main that of the points in the Divine Comedy to which the words or 
definitions seem to have some application.? 


LUPA 


Of the /upa Vergil is made to say, Jnf. I 100: “Molti son li animali 
a cui s’ ammoglia”; and this metaphor comes immediately to mind as 
one reads Uguiccione’s definition: “Item a lupus hec lupa, uxor lupi.” 
Dante uses the precise word uxor in his scathing letter to the Italian 
cardinals (Epist. xi 14): “Cupiditatem unusquisque sibi duxit in 
uxorem’”’; and the /upa is certainly “cupidity”—or Greed in general: 
avarizia, cupidigia, rapacitad—and is made feminine gender because the 
nouns for that group of vices are feminine, both in Latin and in Italian.* 
Dante may never have seen the word uxor applied to animals elsewhere 
than in this “Latin Dictionary” of his; for such a use is rare im Latin, 


1 Pp. 537-54; reprinted, with additions, in his Dante Studies and Researches 
(London, 1902), pp. 97-114; and in the Italian translation of this collection of 
articles, Ricerche e Note Dantesche, Serie seconda (Bologna, 1904), pp. 25-45. 

21 used five MSS., of which four are in Florence, viz.: Laur., Plut. XX VII, 
sin., cod. V; ditto, cod. VI (both of XIII cent.); ditto, cod. I (XIV cent.) ; Naz., 
II, i, 2 (formerly Magl., cl. I, n. 70) (XIV cent.)-—and of one in the Bodleian 
Library: MS. Laud. 626 (XIII cent.), I had Rotograph no. 30 in the M. L. A. 
series. 

3 Cf. the masculine lupo of Inf. VII 8, made to harmonize with the gender of 
Pluto. The similarity of Dante’s reactions to Greed and to Wealth may be gauged 
by comparing his exclamation in Purg. XX 10: “Maledetta sie tu, antica lupa” with 
this rebuke to Pluto (Plutus): “Taci, maledetto lupo.” 
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and found perhaps only where the mood is a whimsical one*—a mood 
evidently the antithesis of Dante’s here. The normally human sugges- 
tion of uxor would lead easily to Dante’s figure of speech—for Italianists 
do not need to be reminded that “animali” include men;° and the 
application to the Italian Cardinals confirms that point, regarding our 
metaphor. 

Of course if the /upa were clearly “personified” the concept of the 
verb “s’ ammoglia” might have come almost inevitably; but it hardly 
seems much more personified than the /onza and leone. Of the earlier 
commentators, Pietro di Dante and Benvenuto both speak of her as 
“yuxor’: which is putting Dante’s word back into Latin—probably in- 
dependently of Uguiccione.® 


SILVIUS 


Why should Dante have chosen, /nf. II 13, to refer to Aeneas as 
“di Silvio il parente”? In Aeneid VI 763-5 there is a jingling of ‘“Silvius” 
with the se/va oscura in which he was lost;’ and Uguiccione puts the 
etymology of the name baldly: “Silvius, filius Enee, quia natus fuit in 
silvis.” 

Moreover, Silvius had a unique position in the revered lineage: in 
the immediately preceding verses of the passage from the Aeneid he is 
prophesied as the first child of Aeneas with “Italian” blood: “. . . 
primus ad auras Aetherias Italo commixtus sanguine surget’’ (Aen. 
VI 761-2). 

FORTUNA 


In Jnf. VII 73-96 Dante has personified Fortune and made her a 
ministress comparable on a lower scale to the Angels; though in the 
Convivio he had treated of fortuna as an abstract noun, and esteemed 
it rather contemptuously; for instance, in IV xi 6-7, he had said of 
worldly goods that “la loro imperfezione primamente si pud notare ne 
la indiscrezione del loro avvenimento, nel quale nulla distributiva 
giustizia risplende, ma tutta iniquitade quasi sempre, . . . ché o vegnono 


* As in Horace’s Carm. I xvii 7: “olentis uxores mariti.” 

5In Dante’s own use see, e.g., Purg. XXIX 138, Conv. II viii 10. 

® Though Pietro and other early commentators made considerable use of the 
Magnae Derivationes. If Pietro used Uguiccione in this case, however, he reversed 
the “polarity” of the critical word; for he comments, on Inf. I 100: “Que lupa 
multis uxoratur, idest unitur ... ,” whereas Uguiccione’s definition of the verb 
“uxoro, -as” is “uxori coniungere.”” Benvenuto da Imola’s comment is: “a cui 
s’ammoglia, id est quibus adheret, tamquam uxor.” 

7 “Silvius . . . Quem tibi longaevo serum Lavinia coniunx Educet silvis regem 


regumque parentem.” 
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da pura fortuna, si come quando sanza intenzione o speranza vegnono 
per invenzione alcuna non pensata; o vegnono da fortuna che é da 
ragione aiutata, si come per testamenti o per mutua successione; o 
vegnono da fortuna aiutatrice di ragione, si come quando per licito o 
per illicito procaccio . . .” And in Mon. II ix 8 he speaks of fortuna 
in a still different way: after quoting from Ennius* the decision of 
Pyrrhus to appeal to the ordeal of combat: “Vosne velit an me 
regnare Hera, quidve ferat sors, Virtute experiamur,” Dante comments: 
““Heram’ vocabat fortunam, quam causam melius et rectius nos 
‘divinam providentiam’ appellamus.” With these various opinions of 
“fortune” it is interesting to compare those of Uguiccione: “Item a 
forte, hec fortuna, -e, quam fingunt esse quandam deam humanas res 
variis casibus et fortuitis illudentem. Unde et eam cecam dixerunt, 
quia sine ullo examine meritorum et ad bonos et ad malos venit,’® non 
considerans cui se applicet. Unde et eum cecum vocamus qui indiscrete 
agit. Vel fortuna dicta est ceca, quia excecat eos quibus coniungitur. 
Sed hec dea aut nichil est, aut est temporalis eventus rerum a Deo 
provisarum. Et proprie consideratur in hiis rebus que fortuitu veniunt 
nulla palam causa, sicut superius diximus. Et licet fortuna se habeat 
ad prosperitatem et adversitatem, tamen sine adiuncto sepius, et fere 
semper, accipitur in bono.” The clause which I have italicized above 
tallies quite closely with the comment just quoted from Monarchia. 


MERDOSUS 


As Latin background for the adjective merdoso, used by Dante 
in Inf. XVIII 131, lexicographers posit merdaceus. Not at all: Uguic- 
cione has the correct form: “merdosus, -a, -um.” “Non ragioniam di 


lor, ma guarda e passa”’! 
RUNCARE 


Inf. XX 47-8: “. . . ne’ monti di Luni, dove renca Lo Carrarese 
. . -’ Commentators are divided regarding “ronca” in this passage, 
some thinking it to mean “prunes,” others “cultivates.” Uguiccione 
says: “Runco, -as, herbas a terra evellere. Nam rus terra dicitur”— 
copying almost word for word from Isidore, Etym. XVII ii 5. 


PILATUS 
The figure in Purg. XX 93: “porta nel Tempio le cupide vele,” is 


evidently that of a pirate. For a long time I have suspected an echo 


8 Via Cicero, De Off. I xii 38. 
®To this point, but not beyond, Uguiccione is following Isidore, Etym. VIII 
xi 94. 
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of this word in the name “Pilato” which precedes it in the same 
terzina; and each rereading of the context, with that simile of the 
“corsairs” in vs. 81,'° has renewed the suspicion. There is no factual 
reason apparent for linking Pilate with the specific idea of piracy—as 
Tommaseo has remarked." 

Now a couple of items in Uguiccione’s lexicon have not only not 
dispelled that suspicion, but have added a new element of wondering— 
“prima era scempio, e ora é fatto doppio’”—and besides, I am left 
puzzled by an apparent incompatibility in Uguiccione’s items them- 
selves. But first let us look at the immediate context of our passage. 
Stripped to a part of its framework, it is (vss. 86-93): “Veggio . . . nel 
vicario suo Cristo esser catto. Veggiolo . . . tra vivi ladroni esser 
anciso. Veggio il nova Pilato ...che ... porta nel Tempio le cupide 
vele.”” With this sequence of “vivi ladroni” and “novo Pilato” in mind, 
consider the following pair of definitions from Uguiccione: “pilatus, 
-a, -um, pilum habens, vel pilo armatus; et ic et hec pilata, -e, per 
compositionem, id est fur sive /atro, quia cum pilo lateat.’** Then, 
Uguiccione has a definition of “pirate” which not only (perhaps in- 
evitably) includes the word Jatro, but includes as an integral part of 
the etymology the idea that the pirate’s modus operandi is by fire— 
and Giovanni Villani’* and early commentators tell us that fire was 
the torture used on that occasion by the Inquisition, when Philip the 
Fair turned over to that body the hapless Templars; Uguiccione’s words 
are:'* “Item a pir et ratis, per compositionem, dicitur hic pirata, -te, 
marinus latro, vispilio [sic] quia semper ferat ignem in rate.” 

The whole matter is a tantalizing puzzle; but the net result, to me, 
is that my suspicion is increased that Dante was more or less con- 
sciously associating the name of “Pilate” with the word for “pirate”; 
and perhaps also with “Jatro, thief.” 


10 “Come fanno i corsar dell’ altre schiave.” It may not be utterly irrelevant 
to record that in O. It. both corsare and corsale were in use (mod. corsaro). 

11In the great Tomm.-Bell. Dizionario, s.v. Pilato: “Dante . . . fa dire... 
di Filippo il Bello . . . ‘Veggio il nuovo Pilato .. .’; ma il povero Ponzio non 
era confiscatore”’! 

12 John of Genoa (Joannes de Balbis), in his Catholicon, condenses as follows: 
“Pilatus, pilum habens; pilata, hic et hec, fur, latro.” In mediaeval Latin texts 
pilata apparently has no such meaning; see Ducange, Glossarium. Uguiccione else- 
where gives the etymology of the proper name Pilatus viz.: “Pilatus, quod inter- 
pretatur os malleatoris, quia dum Christum ore suo iustificat et condemnat, more 
malleatoris ex utraque parte ferit”—which is from Isidore, Etym. VII x 9. 


18 VIII 92. 
'4 According to Bodl. MS. Laud. 626 fo. 135 v.° 
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IRIS 
The inaccuracy with which Late Latin was afflicted in regard to 
words for color is a subject with which I have had to deal in other 
articles;*® and the more one realizes the chaotic conditions that pre- 
vailed in the color vocabulary the more striking do Dante’s sanity and 
restraint in that respect appear. Certainly he was not helped by such 
gems of instruction as the following from Uguiccione: (1) “Jris . . . 
a quatuor elementis quadripartitum contrahit colorem: ab igne rubeum, 
ab aere ceruleum sive lucidum vel purpureum, ab aqua viridem, a 
terra nigrum”; (2) “Glaucon dicunt Greci album .. .° Et glaucus, -a, 
-um, id est albus, splendidus, unde ‘oculi glauci,’ id est splendidi; 
habent enim cancorem admixtum virori. Et glaucus, -a, um, subniger; 
est enim glaucus color ferrugineus subniger. Et glaucus viridis, et 
flavus. Glaucus ergo albus, splendidus, subniger, rubeus, flavus, viridis. 
Et quod glaucus dicitur albus, vel splendidus, vel flavus, tractum est a 
greco. Quod glaucus dicitur viridis, vel subniger, tractum est a Glauco 
deo maris, nam color maris viridis est et subniger”’! 


BASTERNA 
Dante’s use of the (purely Latin) word “basterna,” in Purg. XXX 
16, shows that he was unaware of its real meaning in classic times— 
when it was an enclosed litter carried by mules. Servius had said 
casually’’ that it was similar to the ancient pilentum. Pietro di Dante 
in his commentary defined “basterna” as “quilibet currus pannis 
decoratus.”’ Succeeding commentators gradually elaborated the de- 
scription: Benvenuto said: “Est . . . basterna vehiculum itineris, . . . 
quasi vesterna quia vestibus mollibus sternitur”; the Anonimo Fioren- 
tino: “Basterna, cid é, carro adorno di preziosi drappi e dilicati.” 
Landino, evidently taking his cue from Servius’s comparison of the 
basterna with the pilentum, has: “Chiamavono gl’antichi ‘basterne’ 
certi vehicoli o vero carrette, nelle quali e’ Romani sacerdoti e le 
vergini vestali portavano quasi a processione e’ loro sacri”; Vellutello: 
“Basterna al tempo de’ Romani era el carro sopra del quale le vergini 
vestali portavano a processione le cose sacre’”’; and Daniello repeated 
this last, with some changes in the word order.’* At least part of this 
15E.g.in MLN XLIV, 315-18; PQ XII, 44-53. 


16 Cf. Isid. Etym. XII vi 28. 
17 Ad Aen. VIII 666: “pilenta sunt vehicula, sicut nunc basternas videmus; 


erant autem tunc veneti coloris, non ut nunc sunt, russati, quibus nisi castae non 


utebantur.” 

18 Venturi exposes the new error: “Landino e Vellut. dicono, ma senza alcun 
fondamento, che la ‘basterna’ era un carro degli antichi sacerdoti Romani o delle 
Vestali per portarvi sopra cose sacre . . .”—evidently not suspecting the cause of 


the mistake. 
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transformation with regard to the general conception of the vehicle 
was standard by Dante’s time; for Uguiccione describes it viz.: “Bas- 
terna est teca’® manualis, vel vehiculum itineris, quasi vesterna quia 
mollibus vestibus sternitur, et a duobus animalibus trahitur; ibi nobiles 
femine deferuntur.”*° Dante has given his “basterna” two wheels; has 
substituted the “biforme fera” (XXXII 96) for the two draught- 
animals; and within the car has placed one “noble woman’”—Beatrice 
—and a “hundred” Angels. 
PLAUSTRUM 


Having given the Car of the Church two wheels Dante was justified 
in calling it “plaustro” in Purg. XXXII 95 by Uguiccione’s definition: 
“Hoc plaustrum, quasi pilastrum, quia volvitur; et est duarum ro- 
tarum.””** 


LUCERNA 


In another place** I showed that the “/umi” which the seven 
nymphs encircling Beatrice in Purg. XXXII 98 held in their hands 
could be understood to be the Jamps that candelabra were often de- 
signed to bear—most notably the famous seven-branched candelabrum 
of Solomon’s Temple—instead of candles or torches; and Uguiccione 
shows how familiar was that type of candelabrum by the very brevity 
of his definition of a stand designed to hold lucernae, “lamps”: “hoc 
lucernarium, id est candelabrum quod sustinet lucernam.” 


CUNCTA 


The word “cunta,” in Purg. XXXI 4, is a hapax legomenon in 
Dante—and perhaps in all Italian literature. It is evidently from the 
root of the Latin verb cunctari, “delay, hesitate”: as the commentators 
say; but those, at least, that I have been able to control do not explain 
how Dante got it in that form. Did he make it for himself? Possibly 
the Latin feminine noun cuncta was not so unauthentic, or nonexistent, 
as its complete absence from the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae would 
indicate. Dante would then have “made” it in so far as he Italianized 
it by reducing -nct- to -nt-; and for that he had the immediate example 
and parallel of the two words with which he made it rhyme: “punta” 
from puncta, and “congiunta” from coniuncta. He could have found it 
in his “Latin Dictionary”; and, more than that, illustrated by a 


19 Several early glosses have “tecta manualis.” 

20 Isid. Etym. XX xii 5, says it is “a duobus animalibus deportata,” but makes 
no reference to “noble women.” 

21 This is evidently adapted from Isid. Etym. XX xii 3. 

22 MLN XLIV 235-41: “The Seven Nymphs and the Seven Lights.” 
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quotation from Cato—a name reverend to him above that of most 
mortals: Uguiccione has: “Hec cuncta, -e,?* id est mora. Unde Cato: 
‘Prospicito cumcta tacitus quod quisque loquatur’.”** And we find 
Ducange, Glossarium, recording the shortened form; viz.: “Cunta, La 
indusia, in Glossar. Lat. Ital. MS.” 


CONSTELLATIO 


If Dante failed to make clear in his terminology the distinction 
which modern astronomers make between “signs” and “constellations,” 
he had plenty of precedent; and it is hard to blame him, when we find, 
for instance, that Girard of Cremona’s Latin translation of Alfragan, 
apparently his chief source of astronomical information, is equally un- 
discriminating—containing, for example, such passages as the follow- 
ing:*° “Dicamus ergo quod numerus orbium continentium omnes motus 
stellarum sunt 8 quorum 7 sunt stellarum currentium et octavus eorum 
superior est omnium stellarum, fixarum, qui est orbis signorum . . 
Orbis vero stellarum fixarum centrum, qui est orbis signorum, est cen- 
trum terrae.” Uguiccione was no more helpful than the others, in this 
respect; he says briefly: “hec constellatio, -nis, quod sepe ponitur pro 
ipso signo stellarum.”*® Commentators have also been indiscriminate, 
from the beginning. 

The confusion was not, however—at least in Dante’s case—a mere 
matter of terminology; as he shows unmistakably at the very outset 
of his Comedy, where in that salient passage of Jnf. I 38-40, he says 
that at the Spring Equinox of A.D. 1300 the Sun “montava ’n su con 
quelle stelle” that were with it (the Sun) when the Universe was 
created, 6500 years before—as he believed. It is quite evident that 
Dante, along with most, if not all, his “authorities,” did not know that 
the ninth sphere was added for the express purpose of carrying the 
celestial reference points—and along with them the “signs” (as we 
are now, or should be, careful to call them)—-when the precession of 
the equinoxes was discovered. We are not much surprised that Jacopo 
della Lana, for example, should not have understood the matter; so 


22 Cod. 1 has the shortened form “cunta” both here and in the discussion 
which follows the quotation. 

24 A. Baehrens’s ed. of Catonis Disticha, Lib. IV 20 (Poetae latini minores, 
Teubner, 1881; vol. III, p. 232), has: “Prospicito tecum tacitus ...”; but the 
apparatus criticus says: “tecum edd. wet.: cuncta codd.” 

25 From Chapter XII, pp. 109 and 110, of R. Campani’s ed.: Alfragano, Citta 
di Castello, 1910. 

26 Isidore, to mention only one more of many “authorities,” was still more 
confusing: see, e.g., Diff. Lib. I, “De littera S” (PL LXXXIII 59); Etym. Ill 
Ixxi 4 (Lind. Vol. I). 
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that he could comment: “. . . com quelle stelle, zoé ch’ ell’ era in quello 
segno in lo quale el foe a la creazion del mondo’’; but it seems strange 
that so accurate a thinker as Dante should have entirely failed to 
sense the situation. Reckoning the rate of the precession at one degree 
in 100 years, as it was then estimated, he could easily have calculated 
that by his day the point held by the Sun at the vernal equinox in 
the ninth celestial sphere would not only have advanced entirely out 
of the stars of Aries, but even would be more than the width of two full 
signs from its original position. 


AREA 


Just what is the figure intended in Par. XXII 151: “L’aiuola che 
ci fa tanto feroci”? While “threshing floor” or “little threshing floor” 
seems to be the meaning accepted by the great majority of expositors 
for “aiuola,”’ here, and “areola” in Mon, III xvi 11, we should hardly 
be justified from prevalent preceding usage in giving that sense to 
these diminutives.*’ For the Italian word aiuola, while historically a 
diminutive of aia, is apparently not found in the sense of “threshing 
floor”; and the same situation holds also for the Classical and Late 
Latin areola as compared with area. Furthermore, one of the regular 
meanings of the Italian aiuola is “fowling floor,” a place for spreading 
a net for birds;** and while neither Latin area nor areola is quoted 
(either in Thesaurus ling. lat. or in Ducange) as signifying “fowling 
floor,” the one time that Dante uses area he couples it with the very 
verb that means to “catch in a net”: irretire, in a way that makes it 
seem almost certain that he was associating it with this meaning, 
“fowling floor,” of the Italian aiuola: “Pudeat itaque in angustissima 
mundi area irretiri tam diu quem mundus omnis expectat” (Epist. 
VII 1s). 

The reason for preferring the meaning “ [little] threshing floor” for 
Dante’s “aiuola” in Par. XXII 151 seems to be that ancient and 
Italian threshing floors were round, and Dante has just been comparing 
the planets with the earth, which he calls a “globe”: “vidi questo 
globo Tal, ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante” (vs. 134 f.).”° If Dante 
took Uguiccione as an authority for the Latin word corresponding, 


27 Dante uses aiuola elsewhere only in Par. XX VII 86—where, too, the context 
offers no specific help as to the exact meaning; he uses the Latin area (Epist. VII 
15) and areola (Mon. III xvi 11) once each (the Italian aia not at all). 


28 “Aiuolo” was a net for that purpose. 
29 So, e.g., J. S. Carroll, In Patria, 365 f. Those (e.g. Torraca, quoting Som- 


nium Scipionis, V 3) who think only the inhabited portion of the earth to be 
meant have not even this justification for presumption that the figure is that of a 


threshing floor. 
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however, he may have felt justified in considering that one meaning of 
the diminutive was regularly “little threshing floor’; for Uguiccione, 
after defining area as “locus ubi teritur frumentum . . ,” adds the 
diminutive directly, without any further, or alternate, definition: “et 
inde hec areola, diminutivum.”’ 

Another factor that might possibly weigh in the direction of inter- 
preting “aiuola” as “threshing floor” in our passage is the fact that 
Dante refers to himself in the next verse as “revolving with the eternal 
Twins”’:*° and the motion of threshing on such a floor is just that.® 


IA 


Where Dante got the “J” which he gives in Par. XXVI 134 as the 
earliest name of God, in many good texts, has been a puzzle.** If he 
indeed “invented” it, as some commentators suspect, he may have 
found the first suggestion in his manuscript of Uguiccione; for the 
first item under the letter 7 reads “Ia,” with a great J, followed by a 
minuscule a, and then the definition: “est nomen Dei, secundum quod 
est invisibilis.”** In the Bodleian MS. Laud. 626, of which I have the 
rotograph before me as I write, the sprawling initial 7 stands out 
strikingly; and only at second glance did I notice the little a huddling 
up to its side. If so be Dante did get his idea here, he may have been 
influenced also by the fact that Uguiccione takes to discussing almost 
immediately the /etter J, speaking of it as being a “slender” sound 
(“exilis”). The letter 7, in its numeral significance of “one,” would 
also have the mystic significance of Unity, as many commentators 
have observed, and would harmonize with Dante’s repeated references 
to God as an indivisible and unique Point."* There is a bare possibility 


30 “Volgendom’ io con li etterni Gemelli.” 

31 Cf. Thos. Aquinas’s comment on Boethius’s “Fortunae aream” (Cons. II, 
Pr. 1, ad fin.): “. . . sicut in area triturando torquentur manipuli, sic Fortuna in 
mundo torquet homines, nunc prosperitate nunc adversitate rotando.” Uguiccione 
compares the revolution of the stars of the Wain round the pole to oxen on a 
threshing floor: “. . . quedam stelle dicuntur triones, quasi teriones, sicut que 
semper nobis apparent et semper terunt aream nostri celi . . .” 

32 Vandelli, in his ed. of the D.C., says: “@ nome di Dio escogitato forse da 
D[ante]”; Steiner: “Donde Dante I’ abbia derivato non si sa”; S. A. Barbi: “FE 
questo un nome forse inventato da Dante.” 

83 Uguiccione did mot get this from Isidore, who says (Etym. VII i 15): “Octa- 
vum [Dei nomen] Ja, quod in Deo tantum ponitur, quod etiam in alleluia in 
novissima syllaba sonat”—without giving it a meaning; cf. Etym. VI xix 19. 
Isidore adapted his list of the ten names of God, Etym. VII i 15, from Jerome, 
Epist. XXV (Migne, Patr. lat. XXII 429). 


84 Par. XVII 17; XXVIII 16, 25, 41, 95, 101; XXX 11; XXXIII 94 (?); 
Epist. V 17; etc. 
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that Dante may have written “Ja” or “Ja”’;*° but his manuscript of 
Uguiccione may not have had “Ja” after all, but simply “J’”—or “J” — 
for the Ottimo Commento says: “L’ A. dice che il primo nome per lo 
quale Adamo nomino Iddio fu J, cioé invisibile,” giving the same mean- 
ing to it as does Uguiccione. So that it seems to me quite likely that 
Dante got his “J” directly from that “Latin Dictionary” of his (Greek, 
and Hebrew, Dictionary it might also be called) which Toynbee 


showed he exploited so largely. 


DISQUATERNARE 


The conviction which I expressed elsewhere,*® that Dante used 
“squaderna” in Par. XX XIII 87 with the number “four” definitely in 
mind—grouped as it is with “interna’”*®’ and “un” in the two verses 
preceding— is certainly not weakened when I note the clearness with 
which the root-meaning of “four” is brought out in Uguiccione’s defini- 
tion of its Latin equivalent, disquaternare: “hic quaternus, -ni, ubi 
quatuor charte, scilicet octo folia sunt . . , et componitur: conquaterno, 
-as, quaternos coniungere; disquaterno, -as, id est quaternos per qua- 
ternos disiungere et deligare.” The terzina of Par. XXXIII 85-87 
means to me that “in the trinal God is unified all that which is spread 
abroad in ‘the guaderno of the material world’ (Par. XVII 37-38)”— 
that objective, temporal world of which the index number is four: 
four elements, four cardinal points, four ages, four empires, four 
humors, four cardinal virtues. 


University of Southern California H. D. Austin 


85 “Jq” is the reading of the Cambridge University Library MS. Mm. 2. 3 
which is so highly praised by E. Moore: see his Contributions to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Divina Commedia (Cambridge, 1889), pp. 486 and 538. 


36 MP XXX 136. 
37 Early commentators as worthy of attention as Jacopo della Lana, he of 


the Ottimo Commento, the Anonimo Fiorentino, Buti, Landino, etc., saw an allu- 
sion to the Trinity in this verb—which Dante manufactured and used five cantos 
before (XXVIII 120) with the express purpose of giving it a sense of triplicity. 





AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF THE RIME OF PETRARCH 


It is a trite saying that books have their own peculiar fortunes, and 
this saying could not be better exemplified than in the discovery of a 
sixteenth century edition of Petrarch’s Rime, neither found in any of 
the great Petrarch collections,’ nor described by any of the extensive 
Petrarch bibliographies.* Such a one was bought four years ago, for 
the Willard Fiske Petrarch Collection of Cornell University Library, 
from the catalogue of a Bolognese second-hand dealer for $.50. The 
following is a description of it, accompanied by a reproduction of the 
title-page. 


IL /PETRARCA, /CON LA DICHIA/ RATIONE DEL VERO/ 


giorno del suo innamo/ramento./ [Printer’s device.] In Fiorenza, Appresso 
Giorgio Marescotti. 1573. 16°. in 8’s. pp. (16) + (1) + 379 + (12). 

Contents: —p. (1), Title. —p. (2), Versi in lavde del Petrarca, et di 
Madonna Lavra. —pp. (2‘-(11), L. A. Ridolfi, Brevissima descritione 
della vita di Francesco Petrarca, & dell’origine di Madonna Laura. —pp. 
(12)-(14), Sonetto del Varchi, al sepolcro di Madonna. [The sonnet: 
Sacri, superbi, avventurosi, & cari, and the “Dichiaratione” of Ridolfi.] 
—pp. (15)-(16), Epitaffio del Re Francesco Primo sopra la sepoltura di 
Madonno Laura. [8 verses beginning: En petit lieu compris vous pouues 
voir.] Jvlii Camilli epigramma. [4 elegiac couplets beginning: Laura ego, 
quae fueram Thusci olim vita Poetae.}; Del Signor Alamanni. [8 verses 
beginning: Qui giace il tronco di quel Lauro.|; Questo é il Sonetto ritro- 
uato nel sepolcro di Madonna Laura. [Qui riposan quei caste, & felici 
ossal; —pp. 1-274, Sonetti, e Canzoni di M. Francesco Petrarca. —pp. 
275-8, [L. A. Ridolfi], L’intentione del poeta sopra il Trionfo. -279, 
[L. A. Ridolfi], L’Amore vince il mondo. [An explanation of the metre 
terza rima.] —pp. 281-354, Trionfi di M. Francesco Petrarca. —pp. 355- 


1A. Marsand, Biblioteca petrarchesca formata, posseduta, descritta ed illus- 
trata, 1826, pp. 80-1; D. de’ Rossetti, Catalogo della raccolta che per la biblio- 
grafia del Petrarca e di Pio II. é gid posseduto e si va continuando dall’avvocato 
de’ Rossetti, 1834, p. 20; Continuazione del Catalogo (1840), pp. 1-3; A. Hortis 
Catalogo delle opere di Francesco Petrarca esistenti nella Petrarchesca Rossettiana 
di Trieste, 1874, p. 62; E. Narducci, Catalogo dei codici petrarcheschi delle bi- 
blioteche Barberina, Chigiana, Corsiniana, Vallicelliana e Vaticana e delle edizioni 
petrarchesche esistenti nelle biblioteche pubbliche di Roma, 1874, p. 30; M. Fowler, 
Cornell University Library. Catalogue of the Petrarch Collection bequeathed by 
Willard Fiske, 1916, p. 108. 

2G. Volpi, Catalogo di molte principali edizioni che sono state fatte del Can- 
zoniere di Francesco Petrarca, Le rime di M. Francesco Petrarca, Padova, G. 
Comino, 1722, p. xcii; Same, in Same, 1732, p. 425; G. Fontanini, Biblioteca del- 
Veloquenza . . . con le annotazioni del Signor Apostolo Zeno, 1753, vol. ii, p. 30; 
Same, accresciuta di muove aggiunte, 1804, vol. II, p. 34. 

8 This poem of “Nicolo Peranzone altramente Riccio Marchesiano dal monte 
de sancta Maria in Cassano,” was printed for the first time on the reverse of the 
title-page of his edition of the Triumphki de Misser Francescho Petrarcha con li 
Sonetti, published in 1500, in Venice, by Bartholomeo de Zani da Portese. 
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379, Capitolo di M. F. P., etc. —pp. (380) 12 pp. Tavola de Sonetti e 
Canzoni. The type page measures 86x52 mm. Roman type. 

As may be seen from the reproduction, the title-page has been 
closely trimmed on the side and bottom, so much so in the latter that 
the date of publication can hardly be made out, in consequence, it would 
seem, of the binder having no respect for the obligatory: “Con licenza 
de’ Superiori.” A one-time owner has drawn a pen through the lines of 
the sonnets cvi-cvii (pp. 120-122), but not so as to make any but a few 
illegible. It is bound in a much worn back of vellum and paper sides, 
done, I judge, in the late eighteenth, or early nineteenth century. The 
end-papers have a background of red with horizontal black lines, pow- 
dered with black stars, which recall the publisher’s cover binding of an 
almost contemporary publication of Marescotti, Pietro Caponsacchi’s 
Discorso alla canzone del Petrarcha Vergine bella, 1577, found also on the 
publication of another Florentine printer, V. Toman German Tedesco, 
Giovanni Miniati’s Comparazioni, sentenze, e detti pit notabili del Pe- 
trarca, 1607, consisting of a yellow background, with red stars in white 
circles. The pages are dog-eared, with many of the corners broken off, 
and the bottom of the last page is torn off, so that two lines of the 
“Tavola,” of the recto, are missing. On the back is written “Il Petrarca.” 


To one who has the opportunity for comparison, it is evident that 
this edition of the Rime is a reprint of the second and abridged edition 


IL 


PETRARCA, 
CON LA DICHIA- 


-RATIONE DEL VERO 
giorno del fuo innamoe 
ramento. 





IN FIORENZA, 


Apprefo Gr orG10 Mircicoty..1s72 
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of 1564, published by Guillaume Roville, at Lyon in 1564,* omitting 
the publisher’s dedicatory letter to Alfonso Cambi Importunati, the 
woodcut portraying Petrarch and Laura over the initial introductory 
verses, and the four woodcuts which precede the four Trionfi, the head- 
pieces at the beginning of the “Brevissima descritione,”’ the ‘“Sonetto 
del Varchi,” and the two Parti of the sonnets. If on account of the 
smaller format, the “Brevissima descritione” occupies seven instead of 
five pages, and the “Sonetto del Varchi,” four instead of three pages, 
through a little crowding of the lines, two complete sonnets or other 
short poems are printed on a single page, although both editions have 
thirty lines to a page. Only in the “Tavola” has the Lyon edition 38 
lines to a page, while the reprint has thirty-three. 

It is not surprising that a Florentine printer should reprint a Lyon 
edition of the Rime. Roville’s third edition of 1558 was reprinted at 
Venice by Nicolé Bevilacqua in 1562, 1564 and 1568, and was the 
source of the text, annotations, giunta, and introduction to the Trionfi, 
in Domenico Nicolini’s edition of 1572-3, while the second Giolito 
edition of 1552 gave the Vellutello life of the poet in the form found 
in Roville’s edition of 1550, and the edition of 1586, of Giorgio An- 
gelieri, contained most of the preliminary matter found in Roville’s 
first edition of 1564. Further, Bevilacqua, Nicolini, and Angelieri re- 
printed as a complement to their editions, Ridolfi’s Tavola di tutte le 
Rime de i sonetti e canzoni del Petrarca, which was published for the 
first time, and for the same purpose, by Roville in 1551. But it was 
strange for a mere job-printer like Marescotti, who never published 
anything but slender volumes of a few pages containing accounts of 
festivities, funerals, and other doings of the Medicean court, and dis- 
courses of local academicians, to reprint even the least extended of 
Roville’s editions of the Rime. This may have been due to one of 
three reasons: to print at Florence the first edition since the fourth 
Giunta edition in 1522; to the urging of friends of the editor, Mar- 
cantonio Ridolfi,> a Florentine nobleman, who, after living in Lyon 
since 1537, returned to his native city, where he died in 1570 shortly 
after he had been elected Senator; or because, having bought the print- 


4 Described by A. Moschetti, “Notizia bibliographica petrarchesca,” Revista 
delle biblioteche, anno vii (1896), pp. 32-3. The Florentine edition has corrected 
the printer’s errors and followed the corrections in the text, noted by Moschetti, 
p. 33; H. L. & J. Baudrier, Bibliographie Lyonnaise, vol. ix (1912), p. 298; 
Fowler, op. cit., p. 107. Miss Fowler incorrectly states that it “has no table of 
first lines”; it is the “Tavola delle desinenze” which is missing. 

5 For Ridolfi’s life and literary career see E. Picot, Les Frangais italianisants, 
1907, vol. i, pp. 187-8, 193-4, 213-; vol. ii, pp. 15; 20-6; A. Farinelli, Dante e la 
Francia, 1908, vol. i, pp. 371-5. 
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ing establishment of the distinguished printer, Lorenzo Torrentino,° 
Marescotti had the ambition to print an edition of an Italian classic, for 
the first time in his long career, from 1547, when he printed what was 
perhaps the first out-put of his press, Deliberazione fatta per lo Illustr. 
et Eccel. S. Duca di Firenze,’ until 1601, when he printed, incidental 
to festivities at the Medicean court, the scores of both Jacopo Peri and 
of Giulini Caccini to Ottavio Rinuccini’s Euridice,* accounted as the 
first opera written, and the libretto to Rinuccini’s Dafne,’ and Gabriello 
Chiabrera’s // rapimento di Cefalo,’® and as a consequence he has been 
rescued from a deserved oblivion by recent scholars in the history of 
the drama and opera. Early in his printing career he seems to have 
recognized his limitations as a printer and publisher; when commis- 
sioned by that literary magnate, Lodovico Domenichi, to print the first 
comedy La Cecca of Girolamo Razzi, he had it printed at his own 
expense by the sons of Lorenzo Torrentino in 1563." 

That Marescotti’s new venture turned out disastrously for the book 
itself, and perhaps caused trouble to him personally, is evident from 
the survival of this only known copy. The ecclesiastical censors of 
books at Florence, consisting, according to the last of the Ten Rules 


®Fumagalli, Lexicon typographicum lItaliae. Dictionnaire géographique 
d’Italie, 1905, p. 146. I have not been able to substantiate this statement else- 
where, but it is confirmed by Marescotti’s use of Torrentino’s title-page plates, 
noted by D. Moreni, Annali della tipografia fiorentina di Lorenzo Torrentino, im- 
pressore ducale, 2“ ed., p. 368. Moreni has not noted two variants of this frontis- 
piece used by Marescotti, if not by Torrentino. 

7 The only authority I have for this date is the catalogue of a second-hand 
Parisian bookseller, who notes it as the first item in a collection of 33 similar 
imprints in regard to the Medicean family, from 1547-1609, and I have been able 
to confirm his statements on many of the other items. There may have been earlier 
publications, because Marescotti states that he had left France forty-five years 
before the time of his prefatory letter in French to his imprint of the Oratione del 
Sig. Scipione Ammirato al Re Christianissimo Enrico quarto, published in 1598, E. 
Picot, Les Francais italianisants, 1907, vol. i, p. 162, n. For the only copy of this 
work, lacking the title-page, then in the library of the Duc de la Tremoille, 
known to Picot in 1903, see his “Les Italiens en France,” Bulletin italien, vol. iii, 
p. 140, n. D. Moreni, Serie d’ autori di opere risguardanti la celebre famiglia Medici, 
Firenze, 1826, does not mention any publication of Marescotti earlier than 1572. 

8 A. Solerti, Musica, ballo e drammatica alla corte medicea dal 1600 al 1637, 
1905, p. 25, n. On the priority of Peri’s score, O. G. T. Sonneck, Catalogue of 
upera librettos printed before 1800, 1914, pp. 460-1; cf. p. 340. 

® Sonneck, op. cit., 339-345. For a reissue of part of it “Appresso Cristofano 
Marescotti, M.DC.IV,” Solerti, op. cit., p. 34, n. 1. 

10 Solerti, op. cit., p. 27, n.; Sonneck, op. cit., 916-17. For the music of 
the last chorus, written by Caccini, “Appresso li Heredi di Giorgio Marescotti, 
M.DC.II,” Solerti, op. cit., 27, n., Sonneck, op cit., 340. 

11 A. Zeno, in Fontanini, op. cit., vol. i, p. 365, n. 3; Moreni, op. cit., pp. 
XX XII-XXXIV. 
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of the Tridentine Index, included in the Index of Pius IV, published 
in 1564, of the archbishop or his delegate, and of the Inquisitor,'* 
evidently regretted their approbation for printing this edition, when 
they had discovered the steps taken elsewhere to suppress the sonnets: 
Fiamma dal ciel su le treccie piova; L’avara Babilonia ha colmo ’l sac- 
co; Fontana di dolore, albergo d’ira which had been a thorn in the flesh 
of the Roman Curia since they had been used as a weapon of attack 
by Pietro Paulo Vergerio, the one-time bishop of Modrus (Croatia), 
and of Capodistria, who had published among his many polemical 
works, Stanze del Berna con tre sonetti del Petrarca dove si parla del- 
V’Evangelio & della Corte di Roma. Nell ’anno 1554,'° with an impas- 
sioned introduction in the name of “Tlario,’”’ which was, of course, him- 
self, and a much enlarged edition of the same work: Alcuni importanti 
luoghi tradotti fuor delle epistole latine di M. Francesco Petrarca, che 
fu Canonico di Padova, archidiacono di Parma e laureato in Campi- 
doglio. Con tre sonetti e con XVIII Stanze del Berna che fu secretario 
di Papa Clemen. VII. Oue uedessi che opinione hebber ambi due della 
Rom. chiesa. Nell’ Anno LVII (sic for MDLVII). Koenigsberg, Joannes 
Daubmannus."* Even if Paul IV had expressed his opinion that the 
offensive sonnets should be repressed,’® in his /ndex, issued in 1559, 
he contented himself with prohibiting by title, as an anonymous work, 
the second compilation’* although he had already done so, unwittingly, 
in twice forbidding the reading of Vergerio’s works, in toto.*’ 


12F. H. Reusch, Die Indices librorum prohibitorum des sechszehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (Bibl. d. Litt. Ver. zu Stuttgart, CLXXVI), p. 250; cf. F. H. Reusch, 
Der Index der verbotenen Biicher, 1883, vol. i, p. 339, n. 

13 Qnly one copy is known of this, in the Grenville collection in the British 
Museum, which was reprinted, but unfortunately with the orthography modern- 
ized by A. Panizzi, in his edition of the Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo; Orlando 
Furioso di Ariosto, 1830, vol. iii, pp. 361-8. I may as well mention here, as else- 
where, the very ill-informed article by A. Sorrentino, “Il Petrarca e il Sant’ 
Uffizio,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, vol. cl (1933), pp. 259-276, and 
note one of the many errors, such as that the copy of the work referred to is 
“posseduto da lord Grenville,” p. 261. 

14 The title as given after the copy in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, by P. Piur, 
Petrarcas ‘Buch ohne Namen’ und die papstliche Kurie, 1925. pp. 299-300, but 
the name of the publisher is supplied from the copy in the possession of Domenico 
de’ Rossetti, Raccolta di edizioni di tutte le opere del Petrarca e di Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, Pio 11, 1822 (part I), p. 16; Catalogo della Raccolta etc., 1834, p. 17. 
The abridged title as given in Paul IV’s Index, Reusch, /ndices, p. 159, was the 
only source hitherto of the existence of the book, cf. Volpi, op. cit., 1722, p. 
xcix, 1734, Pp. 432; Fontanini, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 13, 16; Reusch, /ndex, vol. ii, 
Pp. 378. 

15 A. Minturno, L’arte poetica, Venezia 1564; Napoli, 1725, p. 431. 

16 See above n. 14. 

17 Reusch, Indices, pp. 200, 204. 
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But the cue given was enough, and after the publication of more 
than 140 editions of the complete text of the Rime, in 103 years, from 
the editio princeps, printed at Venice in 1470, by Wendelin of Speyer, 
to that of D. Nicolini, in 1573, in the same place, the Inquisition of 
Venice, whose power had been growing gradually since 1564,'* dra- 
gooned Giovanni Griffo'® in a reprint of his 1568 edition, to print only 
the first line of the three sonnets, leaving the rest of the space blank, 
showing that the type for printing had already been set up. The re- 
print of this edition by D. Farri, in 1575, presents the same arrange- 
ment. But further arrogance of the Holy Office is evidenced in the 
edition of Nicolini of 1575, based not like his uncensored 1572-3 edi- 
tion, on the Roville text of 1558, but on the Bevilacqua editions of 
1565 and 1570, which followed the Aldine text. Not only are the 
sonnets missing in their entirety, but also the harmless following one: 
Quanto piu disiose Vali spando, and following their omission, the son- 
nets are renumbered as if the three in question did not exist. But the 
majority of the Venetian printers did not allow themselves to be bull- 
dozed to such an extent, following as far as they dared, the example 
set by Pietro Dehuchino. In his two editions of 1580 and 1586, he 
left the blank space with the note “Qui mancano tre Sonetti,” which he 
printed on a separate leaf, at the end. In all other editions, printed 
in a small format in Italy, which, here, means Venice, from 1583 to 
1627, fourteen in number, the same arrangement is found, without the 
addition of the extra leaf, although Antonio Griffo, in his 1538 edition, 
left an extra amount of blank space, in which the sonnets might be 
written. The only exception to this practice is found in some editions 
printed by a certain Nicolé Missirino. If in his edition of 1596, the 
contents and illustrations are those of Dehuchino’s 1580 edition, in 
two impressions of the more ambitious edition of 1610, although in the 
first of these he used woodcuts and portraits of the Dehuchino edition, 
he rejected them in the second, and not only omitted the sonnets, but 
also the space for them, giving the note: “Qui mancano tre Sonetti 
leuati dalla Sacra Inquisizione,” having already done the same thing 
in omitting the sonnet: De l’empia Babilonia, ond’ é fuggito, with the 
note: “Qui manca vn Sonetto, che era scandaloso.”” The same arrange- 
ment is found in his 1624 edition and it was not a coincidence that the 
three reprints of this edition, two by one of his family, G. M. Misserini, 


18H. F. Brown, The Venetian Printing Press, 1891, p. 128. 

19 So he writes his name in officia] documents, in 1571, Brown, op. cit., pp. 
251-2; although in his edition of F. Sansovino, L’arte oratoria, 1546, it is “Gio- 
vanni dal Griffo,” in his edition of Petrarch, 1554, “Griffio,” in that of 1564, 
“Grifio,” and in those of 1568 and 1573, “Griphio.” 
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in 1638, and one by “li Guerigli,” in 1651, were the last three editions 
of the Rime printed in the seventeenth century. 

It has been noted above how Antonio Griffo gave the purchasers 
of his 1588 edition the opportunity to write in the sonnets in their due 
place. This was, it would seem, a last repartee to the Inquisition for 
showing its power and spite towards him, when he published in 1581- 
1582, the sixth and last edition of Gesualdo’s commentary—the best 
with that of Castelvetro, of the older commentators*°—as it had made 
his father the first victim of its censorship in 1573. The fifth edition, 
published by I. Vidali in 1574, contained the complete text of the 
poems, and commentary, but Griffo had to omit both the text and 
commentary of the three sonnets, without being even allowed to print 
the warning, as the Holy Office had probably pointed out to him that 
it was not necessary for the sake of keeping the original numbering of 
the sonnets, as they had never been numbered in this work. Something 
more than lack of Inquisitional vigilance must have been the reason 
that G. A. Bertano was allowed to print the complete text with Vel- 
lutello’s commentary, not cnly in 1573, but also in 1584, after he had 
loaned the plate of his title-page to the unknown printer, who pub- 
lished an edition in 1579. Even in the edition with Castelvetro’s com- 
mentary, published in 1582, at Basel, where, in the preceding year the 
complete text of the Rime was included in Peter’s edition of the poet’s 
Opera, only the first lines of the sonnets were printed, and the space 
for the rest of the text and the commentary left blank, so as not to 
prevent its sale in Italy, and for the protection of the editor, the 
nephew of the commentator, who had himself died in exile at Chia- 
venna, where he had sought refuge from trial as a heretic, and had 
been condemned as such in absentia, while all of his works were to be 
prohibited, beginning with the /ndex of Sextus V, in 1590, “nisi prius ex 
hujus indicis regulis repurgata fuerint.’”*”* 


20 G. Carducci, Rime di Francesco Petrarca sopra argomenti storici, morali e 
diversi, 1876, pp. XxXxiv-xxxv. 

20* Owing to the continued ban of the church on Castelvetro’s works, the 
greatest Italian scholar of the eighteenth century, L. A. Muratori, who was a priest, 
and F. Argellati, director of the Stamperia Palatina at Milan, which printed the 
former’s monumental Rerum italicarum scriptores, and other important works, 
were parties to a ridiculous, but probably necessary “secret de Polichenelle,” as 
both had suffered from ecclesiastical bigotry, in printing there Muratori’s Vita and 
an edition of the obnoxious writer’s Opere varie critiche, published in 1726. Ac- 
cording to the imprint on the title-page it was published: “Lione, P. Foppens. 
Con licenza de’ Superiori’; that is to say, by a non-existent member of a well 
known family of Brussels, and in a French city where the writ of the Inquisition 
did not run. It is to be noted that another nephew of Castelvetro, who followed 
him in exile, returned to Venice, and after being released from the Inquisitorial 
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Meanwhile the hands of the inquisitors were being upheld by the 
inclusion of the sonnets in printed /ndices. The stupid compiler of the 
Parma Index of 1580, living up to the intelligence of his fellow censors, 
included them among “libri de musica,’*' and under the letter F, 
among “Certorum auctorum libri prohibiti.”’” In the Jndex of Sextus 
V, issued in 1590, appears the item: “Francisci Petrarchae il sonetto 
che incomincia Dell’empia Babilonia etc., con tre altri appresso, cioé 
etc., Fontana di dolore etc., L’avara Babilonia etc.’’?* 

Nor was the Sacra Inquisizione satisfied with suppressing the son- 
nets in contemporary editions; in seven copies of editions printed from 
1476 to 1573, they have been either torn out or erased. Is it any 
wonder that only one copy of Marescotti’s edition has survived in the 
course of years through the efforts of the Florentine Inquisition, which, 
if I had the space to show, was even more zealous and efficient than 
that of Venice, and was not held in check, as there, by the political in- 
fluence of printers and sellers of books? The same fate seems to have 
befallen the reprint in 1574 of this edition, listed by Volpi in the 
enlarged edition of his Catalogo*® in 1732, a copy of which was located, 
by Enrico Narducci,** in 1874, in the Biblioteca Chigiana, at Rome, 
with the shelf-mark: “L. ITI.4752.” It will be interesting to find out 
if this edition printed the sonnets, and if so, what was their fate. 
Cornell University GEORGE L. HAMILTON 


prison, through the protests of the English ambassador Dudley Carleton, dis- 
appeared shortly afterwards, S. L. Dimsey, “Giacopo Castelvetro,” Modern Lan- 
guage Review, vol. xxiii, 1928, pp. 424-431. 

21 Reusch, Indices, p. 592. 


22 Ibid., p. 480. 
23 Fd. cit., p. 425. It may have been one of the editions to which his atten- 


tion was called by Apostolo Zeno, which he mentions in his preface, p. iii. Zeno 
did not attempt to fill up all the gaps in the lists of editions in his notes, on the 
1736 edition of Fontanini’s work, to which he was making additions up to his 
death in 1750, F. Negri, Vita di Apostolo Zeno, 1816, pp. 346, 365, 402-4. 

24 Op. cit., 80, where it is starred by the compiler as an item not found in 
Marsand’s Biblioteca petrarchesca. 








RAIMBAUTZ’S D’UNA DONA-M TUELH E-M LAYS 


This poem is found in three manuscripts, all of which are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, where they are catalogued: (1) Fr. 856 (anc. 
7226, anc. Mazarin 38); (2) Fr. 1749 (anc. 7698); (3) Fr. 15211 
(anc. suppl. tr. 683, anc. 1091). In Bartsch’s Grundriss these manu- 
scripts are labeled for convenience respectively C, E, T, and we shall 
use these letters in this article. For description and history of the 
MSS. see Pillet, Bibliographie der Troubadours, pp. xii, xiii, xxii, or 
Jeanroy, Bibliographie Sommaire des Chansonniers Provencaux, pp. 
3, 5, 15. 

In all the MSS. the poem is attributed to Raimbautz de Vaqueiras; 
all show the same number and order of stanzas. The poem as given 
in C and E has been published: (1) Mahn, Gedichte der Troubadours, 
Vol. I, p. 168 (Berlin, 1856); (2) by Klara M. Fassbinder, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Romanische Philologie, vol. 49, p. 465 (1929). T has not 
been published hitherto. 

Of MS. E both Mahn and Miss Fassbinder seem to have known only 
stanzas 1 and 2. The present edition is made from C, E and T, and 
is offered in the belief that the T version will help to clear certain ob- 
scurities inevitable to editions based only on C and E. Since C gives, 
in general, the most logical and grammatical reading, we have based 
our edition on that MS. and our orthography is that of C. We have 
noted all the variants, except those simply orthographic. 

There seems no reason to doubt the attribution of the poem to 
Raimbautz. In style and content it is similar to certain other poems of 
this troubadour. We feel that this article is hardly the place for his- 
torical or biographical research and we should prefer to leave such 
material to a complete edition of this poet on which we are now en- 
gaged. For the present it is sufficient to say that this poem seems to 
belong to the earlier period of our poet’s work. 


D’una dona-m 


1) D’una dona: m tuelh e-m lays 
qu’ieu no vuelh sa paria, 
pus vey que vai de biays 
ni gue te autra via: 
5) qu’ieu |’era fis e verays 
e ses tota bauzia, 
que per ma fe 
e’ l’amava mais que re; 
fassa son be 
10) qu’a far l’er ses pleu per me. 
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II) Ges no pretz un botacays 
dona que aitals sia, 
q’un prenda et autre -n lays; 
no fai ges cortezia. 

15) Soven presta son carcays 
nuls hom no si fadia, 
segon qu’ieu cre, 
quar molt es de gran merce, 
qu’ieu o sai be 

20) e d’autres molt, per ma fe. 


oe I eee 2 —— | 


21) Ges una pruna d’avays 
en s’amor non daria; 
si be- m fai e col e cays 
(per que us o celaria?) 

25) ca la vei m’o ten a fais; 
sol re faire-n podia 
Sabetz per que? 
Dieus que‘m mante 

30) l’en don so que I’en cove. 


31) Ben es tornada en debais 
la beutat qu’ilh avia, 
e no l’en te pro borrays 
ni tefinhos que sia; 
35) et es ben razos hueymais 
qu’el jovens te sa via, 
e par li be. 
A son escuelh qui la ve 
mal si capte 
40) e fara peitz per iase. 
1T e lays. *CE lack que which is necessary for meter. © T lacks e verays. 
6 lacking in T. C lacks e which is needed for meter. * lacking in T. E lacks que. 
8 from ET; C reads ylh clamava m.q.r. 1°ses from T; CE sis. 1° E que aital; 
T quesaitals. 1° T lacks hom. 2° T has per me instead of per m.f. 


23 from TE; C has colh. 2* from T; CE sal re. *1 from TE; C has deguays. 
84 from TE; not legible in C. *° T has ques b.r. *° from E; C e fara ho piegz per 


iasse; T e farai ho pietz giasse. 


Notes 


1. ‘m lays: a somewhat unusual example of this reflexive in its 
sense of abandon, give up. Most of the cases in the troubadours are 


with infinitives or abstracts. 
12. que aitals: T shows quesaitals, which suggests quesacom as 
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model. The s would be comfortable to the metre, as excluding hiatus. 

21. d’avays: we are inclined to share Levy’s doubt about the 
meaning of this word, but have nothing better to offer. Cf. Levy, 
“Petit Dictionnaire Provengal,”’ avais; Raynouard, ‘“Lexique Roman,” 
vayssa. 

23. fai e col e cays: the only example of this expression known to 
Raynouard and Levy. Raynouard translates embrasser; Levy accepts 
this, but rather doubtfully. See Levy, “Supplement Woerterbuch,” col. 

26-28. The third stanza in all three MSS. consists of only nine 
lines. A long (seven-syllable) line rhyming with que is missing. It 
must therefore, by comparison with the other stanzas, be line 7 of the 
stanza and line 27 of the poem. The absence of this line makes it 
impossible accurately to translate lines 26 and 28, as the central thought 
was apparently contained in line 27. Line 28 could possibly go with 
the last two lines but in any case its meaning would depend on line 27. 
Short of filling in line 27 by imaginative effort there seems no way of 
completing the stanza. For a slightly different version see Miss Fass- 
binder’s article already cited. 

34. tefinhos—See Levy’s discussion of this word, “Supplement 
Woerterbuch,” tefinhos. 

TRANSLATION 

From a lady I take myself away, and I give her up, for that I wish 
not her companionship, since I see that she goes aslant, and holds an- 
other way (path): for to her I was faithful and true, and without all 
deceit. For by my faith I loved her more than any thing; let her do 
as she will, for it will be for her to do it without argument by me. 

Now I prize not a puff a lady who is such an one that she takes 
one, and leaves another; she does no courtesy. Often she lends her 
quiver; no man seeks in vain, as I believe, for she is of great mercy, 
for I know that well, and many others, by my faith. 

Never a wild plum would I give for her love; though she caress me 
(why should I conceal it from you), when I see her I hold it a burden. 
But one thing she could (or I could) make of it . . .* Know you why? 
God who upholds me give her what to her is fitting. 

Very low is fallen the beauty that she had, and borax is no help to 
her nor any cosmetic that there be. And it is truly right henceforth that 
the young man hold his course, and it seems well to him; whoso comes 
there to her reef, steers badly; and will do worse always. 


Western Reserve University BENJAMIN P. BOURLAND 
THomas G. BERGIN 


* podia may be either first or third person. 
88 qui la ve, may be “who sees her.” 











THE COMMENTARY OF DINO DEL GARBO ON CAVAL- 
CANTI’S CANZONE D’AMORE COMPARED WITH 
THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION 


The Latin text of Dino del Garbo’s commentary is at present 
available only in the manuscript, as far as I know, for I can find 
no record of anyone having seen the Venetian edition of 1498, men- 
tioned by various writers in the eighteenth century and later.' Readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, at any rate, have to rely on the Italian 
translation published by Cicciaporci from the Magliabechian Ms. vii, 
1076, which he compares with the Laurentian Ms. xx, Pluteo 41, in his 
edition of the poems of Cavalcanti.” 

A transcription of the commentary in Latin, from the Chigian Ms. 
L.V. 176, by Professor J. T. Muckle of St. Michael’s College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, which he has kindly lent me, has enabled me to com- 
pare the Italian translation with the original. 

The variations in meaning between the two are comparatively few, 
and I venture to think it not useless for me to present them here, since, 
with the help of these notes, the version of Ser Jacopo Mangiatroja 
can be used with confidence as a faithful translation. I have included 
among the following, beside passages which contain errors of transla- 
tion, others in which the meaning is not as clear in the Italian as it is 
in the Latin. The numbers at the beginning of each passage from the 
Italian refer to pages of the edition of Cicciaporci. 


P. 74. “ ... le pit volte avviene alle femmine: e avvegnaché gli 


uomini alcuna volta abbino questa passione, egli é raro, .. .” 
“|. . ut plurimum circa mulierem versatur et licet aliquando erga 


masculum versetur sed quia raro.. .” 
75. “. .. questa dimanda é giusta, alla quale si debbe satisfare, 


conciosiacosaché sia potente in satisfare; .. .’* 
“ista petitio est iusta cui debet satisfacere cum esset potens in sa- 


tisfaciendo.”’ 
77. “*... de’ nomi non debbe essere niuna cura, conciosiacosaché 


noi conosciamo la essenzia della cosa; .. .” 


1 Cf. Pasqualigo, F. La canzone di Guido Cavalcanti ‘Donna mi prega’ ecc. 
Venezia, Olschki, 1890, pp. 8—10. 

2“Volgarizzamento inedito del comento latino di Maestro Dino del Garbo 
sulla canzone Donna mi prega ecc. Fatto per Ser Jacopo Mangiatroja notaio e 
cittadino fiorentino.” In Rime di Guido Cavalcanti ecc. per opera di Antonio 
Cicciaporci. Firenze, presso Niccold Carli, 1813, pp. 73-115. 

8 In this passage and the next, “conciosiacosaché” may mean a condizione che, 
which is, I think, the meaning of the Latin cum. 
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‘“. . . de nonfinibus nulla debet esse cura cum rei essentiam cogno- 
scamus.”’ 

80. “Ma debbasi qui intendere . . . che quando e’ dice, che lo 
amore ha lo essere nella parte della memoria, che quel detto quanto 
alla parte della cosa, della quale si causa la ’npressione dello amore, 
quella spezie si figge e conservasi nella memoria: . . .” 

“Sed debes hic intelligere . . . quod quando iste dicit quod amor 
habet esse in parte memoriali quod illud dictum quantum ad speciem 
rei ex cuius apprehensione causatur amor; species autem illa figitur et 
conservatur in memoria, . . .” 

84. “E perd a denotare questo disse conseguentemente la volonta, 

bP] 

“ . . . et ideo ad denotandum hoc, dixit quod non solum erat mos 
animae; id est, passio sed etiam erat consequens voluntatem.”’ 

85. “... si causa d’ alcuna forma visibile, la quale in verita si 
contende, come poi si dira sotto, la ragione della complacenza, .. .” 

“ |. . causatur ex apprehensione alicuius formae visibilis quae 
quidem comprehenditur ut postea dicet sub ratione complacentiae, .. .” 

85-6. “...e perd dice che perviene prima questa forma appren- 
siva dal vedere fino allo ’ntelletto possibile . . .” 

“  . . ideo dicit quod pervenit ista forma primo apprehensa a visu 
usque ad intellectum possibilem . . .” 

86. “... il quale é come suggetto e luogo e spezie delle cose ap- 


prensive.” 
“ |. . qui est sicut subiectum et locum specierum rerum appre- 


hensarum, .. .” 
87. “E perd alcuna volta negli animali bruti cade tale modo 
d’ amore e amicizia, della quale non é qui la presente intenzione.” 
“|. . et propterea in animalibus brutis cadit talis modus amoris et 
amicitiae de quo nunc est haec praesens intentio.” 


88. “... lo ’ntelletto é una forma della particularita e corrutti- 
bilita, . . .” 

“ |. . intellectus est quaedam forma a particularitate et corrupti- 
bilitate, . . .” 

“ |. .e perd in tale forma, che é lo ’ntelletto possibile, primo e 
propriamente si riceve, al quale é universale e incorruttibile: . . .” 

“ |. . et ideo in tali forma quae est intellectus possibilis primo 


” 


proprie recipitur, ad quod [sic] est universale, et incorruptibile, .. . 
93-94. “E questo é quello, che costui vuole dire, quando e’ dice. 
Di sua potenza segue spesso morte. 


” 


Vuole lo autore mostrare, che sia la potenza di amore,.. . 
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“ ... et hoc est quod iste vult dicere cum subdit, discerne male in 


cui é vitio amico. 
Deinde cum dicit, Di sua potentia segue spesso morte, vult auctor 


ostendere quae sit potentia amoris, . . .” 


94. “... la quale é per rispetto dello effett~ intensiore, . . 
“ . . . quae est respectu effectus intensioris.” 
95. “ .. . come inducono morte l’altre infermitadi, verbigrazia, 


come é la infermita, che si chiama maltegrinale; con questa induce 


morte, .. .” 
“, . . quemadmodum inducunt mortem aliae aegritudines, verbi 
gratia, si est malaegri naturalis conversio. Ista enim inducit mortem 
” 
“ . . . inquanto l’uomo é tormentato in esso amore, cioé si rimuove 


dal suo bene perfetto, . . .” 
*“« ... in quantum in ipso amore homo torquetur, id est, removetur 


a bono suo perfecto .. .” 


97. “... de’ movimenti, che amore induce nel corpo.” 
“« .. .de modibus quos amor inducit in corpus.” 
98. “ ...nello amore é solo il desiderio nello appetito, acciocché 


”) 


si congiunga alla cosa amata, che é oltra misura, .. . 

“.. . in amore est tantum desiderium in appetitu ad hoc ut con- 
iungatur rei amatae quod est ultra mensuram,.. .” 

99. “‘... amore é una passione stante nello appetito, nel quale é 
il desiderio acciocché si congiunga con la cosa amata. Nondimeno é 
contra misura del termine naturale, . . .” 

“ |. . amor est quaedam passio consistens in appetitu in quo est 
desiderium ut coniungatur rei amatae tantum quod est ultra mensuram 
termini naturalis, .. .” 

“ |. . @ con questo appetito, nel quale é la passione d’amore, é 


ancora la sollicitudine . . .” 

“ |. . et causa isto appetitu in quo est haec passio est etiam sollici- 
tudo...” 

“Ed Alyabas disse, .. .” 

“Et aly abbas dixit, .. .” 

“Ma é da notare per grazia di perseverazione d’intelletto di quelle 
cose, che qui si dicono. . .” 

“Sed notandum gratia perfectionis intellectus eorum quae hic dicun- 


ar 
100. “ ... perocché gli amici s’amano insieme d’uno amore, del 


quale é la presente intenzione.” 
“ |. . quia amici amant se ad invicem, et tamen non amant se 


amore de quo est haec praesens intentio.” 
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1o1. “... il corpo é alterato ora a questo colore e ora a quello, 
il quale @ apposito: ba 

“|. . corpus alteratur nunc ad istum colorem, nunc ad illum qui 
est oppositus; .. .” 

105. “Perocché conciosiacosaché l’uomo, che é in perfetto amore, 
sia in pensiero d’altra cosa, quasi subito viene a lui nel pensiero la 
spezie della cosa, la quale egli ama; .. .” 

“ |. . quia cum homo qui est in perfecto amore est in cogitatione 
alterius rei subito quasi venit sibi in apprehensione species rei quam 
diligit,...” 

“|. . perché la spezie della cosa, la quale egli ama nella memoria 
sua, quando di lei non pensa; nondimeno é in potenza molto propinqua 
ae sas 

“. . . Quia species rei quam amat in memoria eius licet set in po- 
tencia quando de ea non cogitat, tamen est in potencia multum pro- 
pinqua actui; - 

105-6. “E vuol, ch’uom miri non fermato loco: cioé questa pas- 
sione, acciocché l’uomo non fermamente possa pensare in altro: 

“Et vuol ch’uom miri non fermato loco, id est, et facit haec passio 
ut homo non firmiter possit cogitare in aliquo.” 

108. “ ... e perd con queste due cose meritamente dimostra 
essere privato di questa passione d’amore.” 

“|. . et ideo merito istis duobus ostendit privari passione amoris.” 


” 


110. “Non segue merto... 
“Consegue merto .. .” 
111. “Vuole mostrare se lo amore si pud comprendere.” 
“|. . vult enim ostendere utrum amor possit per visum cognosci 
et comprehendi, . . .” 


112. “ ... siccome amore é passionato nella mente, . . .” 

“ |. . prout amor est passio in amante.”’ 

114. “ ... perocché da essa passione d’anima nasce miscericordia, 

” 

“|. , quoniam ex ipsa passione sola inter alias passiones animae 
oritur misericordia, . . .” 

“« _.. lo amante appetisce che la cosa amata abbia misericordia Gi 
ioa~e. 

“ |. . amans appetit ut res amata misceatur ei. . .” 


” 


“Perché adunque la cosa amata abbia misericordia di lui, . . . 
“Quia igitur amans semper appetit ut res amata misceatur ei; . . . 


University of Toronto J. E. SHaw 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF DANTE ICONOGRAPHY 


The most compact synopsis of the situation as it was about twenty- 
five years ago was given by Professor Grandgent in his review’ of 
what we may call the fundamental study in Dante iconography, the 
late Professor Holbrook’s well known volume,’? which, as both Grand- 
gent and Parodi say, is the most authoritative of treatises. May Pro- 
fessor Grandgent’s conciseness and eloquence, which he seems to have 
inherited from Dante, inspire me in my attempt to present, in his 
honor, this brief survey. 

Holbrook’s volume, then, is an excellent starting point. It has a 
complete bibliography up to its date. The questions to be answered now 
are: 1. What significant contributions have been added since? 2. What 
remains possibly to be done? 

Of course, in a brief treatment, I must omit or touch only lightly 
on much controversial discussion, centered on data or, rather, on a 
lack of data which has forced even the most accurate scholars to con- 
jecture. Furthermore, such a study, as we shall soon see, involves Dante- 
lore, history of art, and anthropology, and no scholar can be an expert 
in all of these subjects. Still another difficulty is that the establishment 
of definite derivations of one iconographic document from another, 
in view of the above-mentioned lack of data, gives rise to most subtle 
and uncertain problems that have not yet been definitely solved and 
may, indeed, never be. 

During the ten years that followed the publication of Holbrook’s 
standard treatise very little was actually added to our knowledge of 
Dante’s appearance.* One should mention, however, as very interesting 
commentaries, four works: two reviews of Holbrook’s volume by 
Parodi,* —excellent as all his work (let me pay this tribute to another 
of my teachers); and a brief article by Professor Frank Jewett 


1In The Romanic Review, III, 1 (January-March, 1912), pp. 123-125. 

2Richard Thayer Holbrook, Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Reffael, 
London, Warner, Publisher to the Medici Society; New York and Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, rort. 

8 See, for instance, the scarcity of articles listed, sub iconography, in Mary 
Fowler’s Catalogue of the Dante Collection . . . at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
1921. 

*E. G. Parodi in Bullettino della societd dantesca italiana, N.S. XIX, 1 
(March, 1912), pp. 89—106 and 7 ritratti di Dante in Il Marzocco, XVII, no. 30 
(July 28, 1912). I thank my friend and pupil Charles S. Singleton, now in 
Florence, for making the latter accessible to me. 
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Mather,° followed by an excellent book.® What are the contributions 
of these scholars, one an expert in Dante, the other in Fine Arts? 
Parodi praised very highly and generously the method and form 
of Holbrook’s work and accepted as insuperable his results in historical 
and literary research; he was not entirely convinced in the more subtle 
and disputable domain of iconography proper. He discovered a slight 
omission in Holbrook: the so-called Trivulzio, —a very minor docu- 
ment.’ Parodi did not agree with Holbrook’s theories that the so-called 
Palatine Miniature derived directly from Giotto’s fresco in the Bargello, 
nor that the so-called Riccardian picture derived from the Naples bust. 
Professor Mather (I here consider his article and his book together), 
accepting with praise many of Holbrook’s conclusions, goes farther 
in an attempt to establish the genealogy of Dante portraits. The gist 
of the matter is this: There are two, and ouly two, authoritative por- 
traits of Dante: Giotto’s (Kirkup’s tracing, of course, not the present 
fresco wretchedly “restored” by Marini), which represents Dante of 
the Vita Nuova* and was done between 1334 and 1336” (the latter was 
the date of Giotto’s death), and the Palatine, which is a copy, prob- 
ably quite accurate, of the only other genuine portrait, done by Taddeo 
Gaddi and destroyed, in 1566, by order of Cosimo I, by Vasari, a much 
to be deplored vandalism by these two well-intentioned destroyers.’° 
Mather points out that Giotto painted his fresco almost fifteen years 
after Dante’s death, representing him as he looked still twenty years 
before, and that this idealized portrait, placed in an inaccessible spot 
(the Maddalena Chapel of the Bargello), did mot fulfill the popular 
demand for what Holbrook called “the grim” Dante, the author of the 
Inferno. He adds that Gaddi may well have accompanied his master, 


5In the above-mentioned issue of The Romanic Review, pp. 117-122. 

6 Portraits of Dante . . , Princeton University Press, 1921. 

7 For a reproduction, in black and white, see G. L. Passerini, Pel ritratto di 
Dante, Florence, Olschki, 1903, plate 9 (Passerini published a similar article in 
1921) ; it first appeared, in color, in Arte, Scienza e Fede ai giorni di Dante, Milan, 
Hoepli, 1901, frontispiece. 

8 Let me note, for the sake of curiosity, that certainly among the very first 
to say that Giotto’s Dante represented the young poet of the Vita Nuova, was 
Giuseppe Giusti, in his intentionally imitative poem: Nell’ occasione che fu scoperto 
a Firenze il vero ritratto di Dante fatto da Giotto (1841), in which he wrote: 
Tal nella vita nuova Fosti . 

® Holbrook, Chapters XI, XII, especially p. 132. 

10 They did much other damage in Florence, as, for instance, the demolition 
of S. Piero Scheraggio, 1561, in which old church Dante had spoken on July 6, 
1295. See, among others, G. Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine, Florence, 
Viviani, 1755, Vol. II, p. 6, and N. Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, Fr. Vallardi (1931), 


Pp. 1333. 
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Giotto, to Ravenna, about 1320-21, and seen Dante, which possibility 
would give additional authority to the Palatine Miniature as a copy of 
the lost Gaddi. This miniature, according to Mather, is the progenitor," 
more or less directly, of almost all subsequent iconographic interpreta- 
tions (even if some were influenced by Giotto), of which the best, I 
believe, are three: The two so-called masks, and, best of all, the Naples 
bust, an anonymous work, probably of the very early sixteenth cen- 
tury, which interprets superbly the later conception of Dante or the 
“grim tradition.” Holbrook had already proved’? that the two death- 
masks, the Torrigiani and the Kirkup (or D’Ancona**) were not death- 
masks at all. This is now an accepted fact, in spite of their considerable 
beauty. 

Although preceding scholars, markedly Holbrook, had taken into 
account the measurements of Dante’s bones, and especially of his 
skull,’ ‘ Mather, as is shown by the sub-title of his book: The Portraits 
of Dante Compared with the Measurements of his Skull and Reclassi- 
fied, was the first to exploit, as scientifically as possible, this compari- 
son. I say “as scientifically as possible’ because Holbrook (and of 
course all his predecessors) and Mather only had the rather inaccurate 
data given by the committee which, in 1865, studied and described 
inadequately Dante’s bones.'® Mather’s discerning comparison of the 
outline of Dante’s skull with the various portraits is his chief contribu- 
tion. The results of it are: a corroboration of the authenticity of Giotto’s 
young Dante, and of the Palatine; a tentative genealogical tree of the 
other more important portraits. 

When, around the sexcentenary year, interest in things Dantesque 
had a great revival, there occurred an actual epidemic of “new” Dante 


11 See Mather’s tentative genealogical table, with approximate dates, in his 
book pp. 74-75. This genealogy is different from and better than the one given 
by Kraus, which was refuted by Rambaldi. See Passerini, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 
See also Holbrook’s tentative stemma, p. 72. 

12 op. cit., Chapter IV. 

18 There are some thirty masks, but these two alone are significant. By the 
way, I remember D’Ancona showing me this mask on June 10, 1910, in his 
country home at Massa, and I got the impression that he thought it genuine. 
See, however, Bull. soc. dant. ital., NS. XIX, 1 (March, 1912), p. 165 and bibli- 
ography given, including D’Ancona’s explanatory letter, which accompanied his 
gift of the mask to the city of Florence. 


14 Holbrook, op. cit., Chapter III. 
15 Holbrook, op. cit., p. 31, note: Relazione della commissione governativa 


eletta a verificare il fatto del ritrovamento delle ossa di Dante in Ravenna, Florence, 
1865. Holbrook also mentions that excellent book of Corrado Ricci, L’ultimo 
rifugio di Dante Alighieri, Milan, 1891, especially pp. 341, 358-60, which give the 
dramatic story of Dante’s remains. 
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pictures and articles about them. I am by no means the first to note 
that, in those days, anybody who discovered, in some forgotten fresco, 
a face with an aquiline nose, immediately wrote an article on a “New 
Portrait of Dante’! Even if some of these alleged portraits were really 
of Dante, they may well be placed in a group of very secondary, and I 
am sorry to say, often facially and artistically hideous representations.'* 

In 1921, however, a most important thing occurred, indeed essential 
to Dante iconography. A second commission was appointed, jointly by 
the Italian government and the city of Ravenna, to re-examine the 
bones of Dante. This time the work was assigned to thoroughly compe- 
tent scientists, chief of them Dr. Fabio Frassetto, Professor of An- 
thropology at the University of Bologna. His reports were published 
twice, though in somewhat different forms, and are by far the most 
important contribution of recent years. 

The first publication appeared in 1923,’’ and included an official 
report of the work of the committee, a minute description of the tomb 
and its vicissitudes, with illustrations, and a report of the anthropologi- 
cal examination of the extant bones, with complete and accurate meas- 
urements and excellent photographs. As Professor Frassetto is a 
recognized authority on anthropology, we must and gladly do accept 
the data given by him, with the help of his associates, as definitive. 

The same material, but with very important additions, was pub- 
lished ten years later,’* again beautifully illustrated. For the sake of 
convenience let me examine these two works together, though referring 
to the second (the book), because it contains all that was in the 
article and much more. 

To Dante scholars this book provides two contributions: the 
exact anthropological data, from which Frassetto draws important 
psychological conclusions; the strictly iconographic conclusions. 

We are glad to note that his psychological conclusions about Dante 


16 See Holbrook, p. 219 ff. Perhaps the most hideous may be seen, reproduced 
in color, in the frontispiece of Con Dante e per Dante, a series of lectures, Milan, 
Hoepli (1898). For an article casting doubt on two “new” Dante portraits see 
P. L. Rambaldi, Ancora un ritratto di Dante? in Studi danteschi, I (1920), pp. 
113-125. 

17 Ricognizione delle ossa di Dante fatta nei giorni 28-31 ottobre, 1921, in 
Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Serie V, Memorie della classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, Vol. XVII, Rome, 1923, pp. 3-30; see also, of the same 
academy and in the same class, Rendiconti, Serie V, Vol. XXX, fasc. XI-XII, 
pp. 364-368, and (a work inaccessible to me) A. Del Gaudio, Dantis ossa super 
revisa .. . in Riforma medica, XX XIX, Naples, 1923. 

18 Fabio Frassetto, Dantis ossa—La forma corporea di Dante, R. Universita 
di Bologna, 1933. See an interesting, illustrated review by Sir Arthur Keith in 
The Illustrated London News for August 4, 1934, pp. 196-7. 
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the man give almost perfect corroboration to the most important literary 
document on Dante iconography, the well known description by Boc- 
caccio, intimately related as everybody knows, to Dante iconography. 
Let us add, furthermore, that, as has been noted by practically all 
Dante iconographers, there is no reason to suspect that Boccaccio was 
not telling the truth, especially because he had known, probably in 
Florence, and certainly on his two trips to Ravenna, in 1346 and 1350, 
dozens of people who had seen and known Dante in the last years of 
Dante’s life.’’ Boccaccio’s description, somewhat vague though it is, 
gives us the Dante of Ravenna, prematurely old. 

Let us now compare Boccaccio’s description*® with Frassetto’s 
conclusions. 

Boccaccio said: “Fu adunche questo nostro poeta di mediocre 
statura,’”’ —in fact, judging from his skeleton, he measured m. 1.65, 
in adulthood, and, with the shrinkage of (premature) old age, m. 1.60, 
that is 5 feet 5 inches and 5 feet 3 inches, respectively, —in short 
virtually the same figures given by Holbrook.*! “E poi che alla matura 
eta fu pervenuto, andd alquanto curvetto,” —in fact Dante suffered 
from senile anchylotic chronic arthritis.** As Frassetto interestingly 
notes,** it was probably an early attack of this disease that was de- 
scribed in Vita Nuova, XXIII. In short, besides Dante’s abundant 
moral tribulations, he must have suffered much physical pain. “Il suo 
volto fu lungo e il naso aquilino,” —moreover, his face was asymmetri- 
cal, the principal deviation being that his nose was slightly twisted 
toward his right.** This detail seems to have been ignored by all icono- 
graphic representations, except the Kirkup (D’Ancona) mask, which 
shows a slight twist. That it was ignored in the Torrigiani mask seems 
to be additional proof of its spuriousness as a death-mask. “E gli occhi 
anzi grossi che piccioli,” —in this detail Frassetto’s measurements do 


19 To mention only a few: Pier Giardino, Dino Perini, Dante’s nephew Andrea 
di Leone Poggi (who, as Boccaccio said, greatly resembled his famous uncle), 
and, best of all, Dante’s daughter, Sister Beatrice, to whom Boccaccio was dele- 
gated to carry, in September, 1350, ten florins from the Compagnia d’Or San 
Michele. See Holbrook, p. 18, and H. Hauvette, Boccace, Paris, Colin, 1914, pp. 
194-5. 
20Tt is unnecessary to indicate where Boccaccio’s description, repeated in so 
many places, may be found. Perhaps the most readily accessible reference book 
is D’Ancona e Bacci’s Manuale . . . , Florence, Barbéra, 1906, Vol. I, p. 610. 

21 Frassetto (henceforth I am referring to the book, 1933), p. 43. For the 
exact measurement in feet my thanks are due to Professor G. C. Evans, of Mathe- 
matics, this university; Holbrook, p. 34. 

22 Frassetto, p. 36. 

28 Tbid., p. 45. 

24 Tbid., p. 26. 
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not agree with Boccaccio’s description, for he finds that the eyes must 
have been, on the contrary, somewhat smaller than the average, and 
that they too were slightly, perhaps imperceptibly, asymmetrical.** It 
is possible (my conjecture) that those who described Dante to Boc- 
caccio remembered him as a hollow-eyed old man, and therefore inter- 
preted his eyes as large. ‘““Le mascelle grandi, e dal labbro di sotto era 
quel di sopra avanzato,’’ —which may have been at least partly due to 
the fact, proved by the alveoli of the upper jaw (the lower jaw, un- 
fortunately, has vanished) that Dante lacked several teeth, incisors.*° 
The question is: When did these teeth fall out? I consulted an ortho- 
dontist, Dr. George W. Hahn (whom I now thank again for his assist- 
ance), who, after examining carefully Frassetto’s data, especially the 
photograph of the upper jaw, agreed with him and said that these 
teeth “have very definitely been lost a number of years’’ (before Dante’s 
death). As Professor Hahn adds, the Kirkup mask and the Naples 
Bust, “are close to a correct interpretation of the result of this de- 
formity, if it may be called such.’’*’ It is probable, then, that Dante also 
suffered from many tooth-aches! “Il colore era bruno, e i capelli e la 
barba spessi, neri e crespi,’ —as Frassetto says, Dante was certainly 
dark-skinned and dark-haired. 

The question of Dante’s hair brings up two hoary problems which 
I shall dismiss briefly. It is agreed, in general, that Dante, like most 
men, did wear a beard at certain times. That is all that can be said. 
I see no proof of this fact, however, in the much-quoted line, Purg. 
XXXI, 68, because the significance of Beatrice’s sarcastic use of the 
word barba is explained in lines 74, 75. As to the puzzling “flavescere” 
on Dante’s first eclogue to Del Virgilio (ll. 44, 45), it also seems 
agreed that this word can hardly refer to the color of his hair.** 

Dante’s skull shows that he had a huge head, an iconographic 
detail also overlooked by most of those who portrayed him, perhaps 


25 Ibid., p. 26. “Asymmetry,” says Keith (see my note 18), “is a mark of higher 
evolution”! 

26 [bid., p. 28, 29. 

27 Deformity, to be sure, but would it have been apparent in a death-mask, 
as Mather thinks (The Portraits . . , p. 36, note 9)? Dr. Hahn tells me (for 
I know nothing about the subject) that the facial contour is likely to adjust 
itself even to the absence of front teeth. Perhaps, therefore, Dante’s toothlessness 
may prove little against the authenticity of the masks. See Frassetto, op. cit., 
p. 21. 

28 See Grandgent, op. cit., p. 123; Holbrook, pp. 216-218; G. Albini, Dantis 
Eclogae loannis De Virgilio Carmen et ecloga responsiva, Florence, Sansoni, 1903, 
p. 37; Parodi in Bull. Soc. dant. ital. NS. XIX, 1 (March, 1912), pp. 90-91, 
who refers to Bull. etc. N.S. XI, p. 231. 
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because their main attention was focussed on the face. Although Dante’s 
cranial capacity, in cubic centimeters, was far above the average,”® 
it would be dangerous to generalize from that.*® Dante’s head was cer- 
tainly long or dolichocephalic, of the Mediterranean type, and shows 
similarities with certain Etruscan types of skull.* 

Frassetto goes still farther and infers, from the bones, that Dante 
certainly did not have “un temperamento digestivo,” in short that he 
not only was not a glutton, —-and we know that from his experience 
on the sixth ledge of Purgatory; but that he was very temperate indeed 
in his eating and drinking, and very intellectual, which is also obvious 
from his works. Not temperate at all, however, thinks Frassetto, in 
sensual matters: ‘Mostra spiccatissimi i caratteri sessuali maschili, tanto 
morfologici quanto metrici.’** This conclusion, say my colleagues in 
anthropology, cannot be safely drawn. Perhaps even so strict a scientist 
as Professor Frassetto may here have been influenced by his knowl- 
edge of Dante, for we are sure, both through the facts of Dante’s life 
and from his own confession in Purg. X XVII, that his temperament 
was most vigorously sensual (as it very often is with geniuses, one might 
add!). Far be it from me to blame Frassetto for a touch of the sub- 
jective, if such it is, in his appraisal. Can any worshipper of Dante 
talk about him with utter objectivity? 

I now come to the latter part of Frassetto’s book, the strictly icono- 
graphic, in which he makes very accurate comparisons of the outline 
of the skull (profile for portraits, both front and profile for busts), with 
the better known portraits of Dante. He calls these “studi del tutto 
nuovi,’’** quite unaware that fully twelve years earlier Mather had 
adopted this very method. Although Professor Frassetto is an anthro- 
pologist, and therefore not a Dante scholar, this serious lacuna in his 


29See Frassetto’s comparison of the skulls of five famous men: Dante, 
Petrarch, Raphael, Foscolo, Volta, p. 33. 

89 For this remark and others of an anthropological nature I am indebted to 
three colleagues in Anthropology, whom I consulted and now thank: Professors 
A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie of this university, and Dr. S. Klimek, of the Uni- 
versity of Lemberg, pupil of the famous anthropologist Czechanowski. For Fras- 
setto’s summary of psychological conclusions see his pp. 83, 84. 

81 Frassetto, op. cit., p. 24, especially note 2 where he gives credit to Milanesi 
and Passerini for already detecting, in 1865, this Etruscanness of Dante. See also 
Keith’s review (cf. my note 18), in which he compares Dante’s skull with that 
of an Etruscan, Lucius Volusius Secundus, with illustrations. 


82 op. cit., p. 40. 
33 Tbid., p. VIII. 
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bibliographical background is hardly pardonable.** Two lacunae in fact, 
for he had not even seen Mather’s earlier article, to which he refers 
only via Parodi and which he misquotes.** 

What does Frassetto add to Mather’s conclusions of 1921? Frassetto 
had far better material to work with, for his measurements were ac- 
curate. He finds the Giotto fresco remarkably accurate and therefore 
infers that, contrary to the opinions of Kraus, Holbrook, Parodi and 
(I may add) Mather, it must have been done from life. Let us com- 
promise and surmise that it was probably reproduced from a sketch 
taken from life. (I must here omit Frassetto’s interesting, but again 
somewhat conjectural psychological conclusions from the portraits ex- 
amined.) The Palatine Miniature corresponds even better than the 
Giotto fresco to the skull, except that the miniaturist dreadfully cur- 
tailed the occiput, a defect that seems to preclude its direct derivation 
from Giotto. The miniature was done by a “grossolano disegnatore,”’ as 
had been noted before.*® It is here that Frassetto explains most ingeni- 
ously the curtailed occiput, conjecturing that, in the Gaddi original, the 
back of Dante’s head was covered by the face of the person on his left 
in the group picture. In short Frassetto gives us final corroboration of 
the authenticity of the Giotto and Palatine portraits,**’ corroborating 
also the derivation of the latter from Gaddi’s, and its truly Dantesque 
psychological characteristics. 

Rather defective is Vasari’s portrait, which is probably also derived 
from Gaddi, according to Frassetto, though Mather derived it from 
Giotto.** Far inferior are the so-called Eugenian Dante and even the 
famous, though very awkward and overrated (I think) painting in the 
Riccardian Ms. 1040, which Frassetto calls ‘“né efficace, né somiglian- 
te.”*° Coming now to the “death-masks,” both the Torrigiani and 
the Kirkup are defective, as compared to the skull. The Kirkup mask 
is better than the Torrigiani, in spite of the fact that the latter was de- 


84 This fact was unnoticed by Keith (see note 18), and even by P. L. Ram- 
baldi, in his brief review of Frassetto’s book in Studi danteschi, XVIII (1934), 
pp. 214-216. Be it said, in all fairness, however, that Rambaldi proposes to treat 
the subject more fully later, probably in Vol. XIX (1935). But all too often, 
I am very sorry to note, Italian scholars overlook American scholarship, to their 
loss as much as ours. 

35 Frassetto, op. cit., p. 90, note 4. 

36 Thid., pp. 99, 100. 

87 As Frassetto says, the authoritativeness of the Palatine had been also upheld 
by Ingo Kraus in his Das Portrait Dantes, Berlin, 1901. 

38 Frassetto, p. 119; Mather, p. 30. 

39 Tbid., p. 129. Holbrook says of Riccardian 1o40, that it has “a sharp, 
acrid, almost repellent, expression .. .” (p. §2). 
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creed genuine by the committee of 1865. Even the Naples bust is far 
from accurate; Frassetto deplores the superlative admiration it has 
received. 

The bust that is closest of all to the original is, according to Fras- 
setto, the one made by Vincenzo Vela in 1860 (before the first measure- 
ments) and now in the Museo di Arte Moderna of Turin (see his 
several plates). This bust, says Frassetto, has been singularly over- 
looked. It was, of course, outside the limits set in the studies of Hol- 
brook and Mather. 

Even from this unfairly brief résumé of Frassetto’s work it is evi- 
dent that he has greatly advanced our iconographic knowledge. We all 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude, even though we may not always agree 
with him in his psychological conclusions or artistic appraisals. 

Recapitulating, then: The only two authoritative portraits remain 
Giotto’s, which represents the young Dante, and the Palatine, which 
represents him as middle-aged and which Holbrook called “the most 
precious document for our estimate of how Dante looked.’’*® Of the 
artistic elaborations, if I may express my own opinion, even if con- 
trary to that of Frassetto, the Naples bust still remains the most mag- 
nificent, shall I say heroic, interpretation of the great, travailed genius. 
Yet we cannot logically think only of him in “the grim tradition,” the 
heroic Dante; we may well imagine him, I believe, as he was during his 
last years at Ravenna, with a face more fashioned in ease, even in 
smiling happiness, that of a man prematurely stooped and old through 
physical and mental tribulations, but who knew that he had conquered 
them, that his work was done and done splendidly, who had with him 
the affection of his children, the admiration of the discerning and had 
probably achieved an attitude of beautiful senile serenity. Is this 
plausible? 

There is one more question to be answered: What remains to be 
done? A difficult question. Scholars will continue to make progress, let 
us hope, in this very intricate subject. It is even conceivable that 
hitherto unknown iconographic documents may be discovered, to shed 
new light. Of one such possibility I happen to have heard, and for the 
sake of completeness it must be at least mentioned. It is a small panel 
of Dante now in the possession of Mr. Tudor Wilkinson, of Paris, who 
claims, I believe, that it is by Giotto. Richard Holbrook and I first 
heard of it and saw a reproduction in 1929. I have in my possession a 
few remarks jotted down by my old friend Holbrook when he saw the 
picture in 1933, through the kindness of Mr. Wilkinson. I trust I am 


4° op. cit., p. 70. 
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doing no injustice to either in quoting briefly from Holbrook’s hand- 
writing. “The type represented by Mr. Wilkinson’s panel shows a man 
of forty or more (therefore at least 15 years older than the Bargello 
Dante), but differs otherwise so radically as to represent another indi- 
vidual, not merely so to speak, Dante fifteen years later . . . Although 
this panel-portrait seems to be in the style of the 15th rather than 
the 14th century, and certainly rather than of the early 14th, ... I 
can at least conceive that it was painted as early as 1306. Not timidity 
but prudence leads me to desire further light concerning the possible 
data and authorship of this panel, which (I may say now) is the only 
‘candidate’ worth considering among the many presented since 1840.” 
This brief appraisal, so characteristic of Holbrook’s cautious scholar- 
ship, leaves us with at least a faint hope that Mr. Wilkinson may still 
surprise us all with a new and important document. Of course if the 
authenticity of this panel could be proved, this portrait would be the 
earliest known of Dante. And if it were by Giotto, it might be the parent 
of the Bargello fresco! Perhaps this is too much to expect. Nevertheless, 
best wishes to Mr. Wilkinson. 

My attempted synopsis of this intricate subject would not be com- 
plete without an apology. My colleagues will find that much material 
has been omitted, especially the bibliographical. I did seek out all the 
accessible bibliography on the subject for the last twenty-five years,*’ 
but could include only the items most pertinent to my restricted purpose 
and space. My only purpose was to give a bird’s-eye survey of the 
present status, within the limitations of an article necessarily brief 
and therefore inadequate, both from the point of view of the vast 
subject and the great Dante scholar to whom it is, nevertheless, rever- 
ently and affectionately dedicated by one who is ever proud to be his 
pupil and his friend. 

University of California 
Berkeley RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


41 See, for instance, the many articles listed in the Amnunzi bibliografici of 
the eighteen volumes of Studi danteschi. 











TWO VERSIONS OF A FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PATER NOSTER IN ITALIAN 


I deem it a unique privilege to be able to contribute an article to 
this number dedicated to Professor Grandgent; in casting about for 
the matter to be contained in that article, I considered it fitting to 


honor one who is : , 
giunto in quella parte 


Di sua etade ove ciascun dovrebbe 
Calar le vele e raccoglier le sarte, 


to give a critical edition of two versions of a Pater Noster which, to the 
best of my knowledge, have never before been published. 

One will recall that Dante begins the eleventh canto of the Pur- 
gatory “with an expanded paraphrase of the Lord’s prayer. And such 
paraphrases were not uncommon in the Middle Ages.” 

This particular Pater Noster is found in eight manuscripts. The 
rubric of the poem as it appears in MS. Magliabechiano VII, 1145, 
(Mb), fol. 46r, reads: “Incomincia uno paternostro disposto in rima 
ilquale fece maestro antonio da ferrara a confermazione della fede.’” 
In all the other MSS. it is anonymous. Those MSS. are: Palatino 171 
of the National Library in Florence, (FP/), fol. 1r; Mediceo-Lauren- 
ziano Palatino 119, (LP/), fol. 56, and Mediceo-Laurenziano Acquisti 
137, (LA), fol. 59v; MS. Marucelliano C. 152, (Mr), fol. 76r; MS. 
Ambrosiano C. 35 Sup. (A), fol. 62v; MS. 6562 of the Guarnacci 
Library in Volterra, (V), fol. 52; and Chigiano L. VII. 266 of the 
Vatican Library, (Ch), fol. 11. These MSS. are all of the fifteenth 


century. A is dated 1473.° 
The MSS. fall into three groups: a—Ch and FPI (49 verses); B— 


Mb, LPl, and V (56 verses); and y—LA, Mr, and A (61 verses). I 


1Cf. G. Biadego, “Un Pater Noster del Secolo XIV,” Propugnatore, XVII, 


ii (1884), 3ff. That poem is in ottava rima. 

2 There is no complete bibliography of the poems of Antonio da Ferrara and 
no critical edition. The greatest number of them found together is in MS. Am- 
brosiano E. 56 Sup. (Cf. E. Levi, Maestro Antonio da Ferrara, Rome, 1920, 
p. 16). The largest number of them published together is to be found in T. Bini, 
Rime e prose del buon secolo della lingua (Lucca, Giusti, 1852). 

8 My sincere thanks are due to the following librarians for their kindness in 
having photographs of the texts made for me and for permission to use them: 
Dottoressa Lodi, directrix of the Laurentian, who graciously copied the text of 
LPi for me; Sig.na Locchi of the Laurentian; Dott. E. Rostagno, formerly 
director of the Laurentian; Comm. Bruschi, formerly director of the National in 
Florence; Dott. G. Fava, director of the National in Florence; Dott. A. Giraldi 
of the National in Florence; Rev.mo Monsig. G. Galbiati, prefect of the Am- 
brosian in Milan; Rev.mo Monsig. G. Mercati, prefect of the Vatican; Dott. A. 
Fantozzi, conservatore of the Guarnacci in Volterra. Also I am indebted to Prof. 
Emma Detti of Smith College for securing a copy in Florence and especially to 
Prof. K. McKenzie of Princeton University for going over the manuscript ‘of 
this article and for making helpful suggestions. 
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shall consider group a as Version I, which towards its end differs 
greatly from Version II, which I take to be made up of groups 8 and y. 
Group 8 seems to be a shortening of the text of group y, since the 
scribe of Mé in a number of other poems omits verses; however, verses 
32, 33, 35, and 58 may be interpolations. Both versions have a prepon- 
derance of versé# sdruccioli. Also the rime-words are alike on the whole 
for the first part of the poem; but the beginnings of the verses differ. 
I have therefore thought it expedient to print the two versions sepa- 
rately. CA contains more Latin words at the beginnings of the verses 
and more latinizations of spelling than most of the other MSS. From 
this, I have been guided to make use of the Latin words at the first 
of the lines in Version I, but to disregard the latinizations of spelling. 
Whether the Latin words were substituted for the Italian or vice versa 
cannot be said. Nor can it be determined at present with certainty 
whether both versions are derived from one archetype, nor in this case, 
what are the relations of the versions and which is nearer the archetype. 
I have chosen for use as the basic MS. for Version I, FP/, and that for 


ae 
Version IT, LA. Version I 


O Pater noster, che se’ si amabile 
che nostra mente non ti pud comprendere 
benché in ogni loco sia stabile, 
Come facesti gli appostoli accendere 
5 dallo Spirito Santo e far miracoli, 
la gratia tua fa’ in noi risplendere, 
Qui es in celis con tre tabernacoli: 
Christo é ’] primo, nostro aiutorio, 
Maria e Giovanni, ogniun immacoli. 
10 Omnipotente é ’1 tuo concestorio; 
santificietur da ogni humilissimo. 
e tuoi fedeli trai di purgatorio. 
Nomen tuum sopr’ ogni altro dolcissimo 
nel Giordan fiume ci diede materia 
15 di prendere ’] battesimo santissimo. 
Adveniat a noi pien di miseria. 
regnum tuum, ci da’ nell’ alta gloria, 
dove sempre la pace tua imperia. 
1. Ch omits O: FPI nostro: FPI sse: Ch tucto. 2. C4 la: MSS conprendere. 
4. Ch faciesti: Ch li: MSS acciendere. 5. Ch et: FPI 2: FPI miracholi. 6. FPl 
risplendore. 7. FP! cielis: FPI chontre: Ci tabernaculi. 8. Ch chelprimo/e/Xpo: 
FPl xpo. 9. Ch et: Ch in maculi: FPI in macholj. 10. Ch Onipotente: Ch il: FPI 
concestoro. 11. Ch santificetur: FPI te o splendidissimo, 12. FP tu l’alme nostre: 


FPI purghatorio. 13. FPI glialtrj dignissimo: Ch dulcissimo. 16. FPI Aveniat ame. 
17. FPI regnium: FPI nella tua. 18. FPI senpre: Ch la tua: FPI pacie: FPI inperia. 
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Fiat di te sempre santa memoria. 
20 voluntas tua é piena di pietade. 
Tu sus[c]litasti per nostra victoria 
Sicut in gloria la tua deitade 
in celo regna con giusto giudicio; 
et in terra prendesti umanitade. 
25 Panem, Tu se’ del nostro sacrificio; 
et all’altar, Tu se’ ’] sangue del calice, 
nostrum riparo d’ogni pregiudicio: 
Ché come ’] vento fa tremare ’! salice, 
cotidianum sti’ a noi ’n pericolo 
30 in questo mondo, che é sempre fallice. 
La notte, ’] di, a ogni ora formicolo; 
so che da te non mi potrd nascondere 
al fine del mio ultimo articolo. 
Dat nobis gratia che possian confondere 
35 hodie nostri peccati e punire 
e tua merce, degna a noi ’nfondere. 
Dimitte nobis che possian languire, 
debita nostra satisfare e rendere 
si che 1 demon non ci poss’ inflammire, 
40 Sicut et nos, per non volerti offendere, 
dimittimus servando tua giustitia 
debitoribus nostris, sai comprendere. 
Et ne nos vinca tanto la nequitia; 
ché l’antic’ avversario pien di fraude 
45 inducat nos con la sua malitia 
In temptationem di mondane laude: 
set libera nos ad malo e dallo inferno. 
Tu ci conduci ove sempre si gaude 
Nel regno tuo pien di ben etterno. 
50 Amen. 


19. Ch ditte: FPI senpre: Ch sancta. 20. Ch uolumptas: Ch omits e. 21. Ch ti 
diede morte. 22. FPl Sichut: Ch con: Ch deytade. 23. FPI cielo: FPI chon. 24. 
Ch for prendesti has et in cel I’. 25. FPI tusse. 26. FPl 2: MSS tussel: FPI sanghue: 
FP! calicie. 28. FFI salicie. 29. FPI chotidianum: MSS stianno in. 30. FPI senpre 
fallicie. 31. Ch nocte. 33. FPI articholo. 35. FPI enostri: Ch pecchati: Ch et: 
FP] 2. 36. Ch reads Vanime fa della tua gratia ’nfondere: FPI et tua merce. 37. 
Ch. Dimicte: MSS langhuire. 38. Ch satisfar: MSS 2. 39. Ch sicchel. 40. FPl 
Sichut: Ch toffendere. 41. FPI dimitimus: Ch reads dimictimus per seuerar tua 
Justitia. 42. Ch senza prendere: FPI conprendere. 43. Ch vincha: Ch nequicia. 
44. FPI chellanticha vuersario: Ch l’antichaduersario. 45. FPI induchat noi chon 
sua malicia. 46. FPI tentationem: Ch temptation priuati di tue. 47. Ch omits nos, 
continues dal su’ obscuro. 48. Ch nos et: FPI cichonduci: FPI ghaude. 49. FPl 


regnio: Ch del benecterno. 
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Version ITI 


O Padre nostro, quanto se’ amabile, 
tanto ch’i’ nol potrei giamai comprendere, 
perché senza misura tu se’ stabile. 
Come gli appostoli tuoi facesti accendere 
5 di santo caldo, e fecion gran miracoli, 
cosi l’anima nostra ci fa’ rendere. 
Qui es in celis: sono tre tabernacoli: 
il primo é Cristo, che é nostro aiutorio, 
e Maria e Giovanni, che é senza macoli, 
IO Onipotente allo tuo concestorio, 
santificetur, fa’ che sia santissimo 
lo nostro spirito fuor di purgatorio. 
Nomen tuum, (e ’] tuo nome é altissimo), 
nel Giordan fiume fu nostra materia 
15 e di far come tu pigliar battesimo 
Adveniat: facci venire in terra 
regnum tuum dallo regno in gloria, 
perché viviamo qui in gran miseria. 
Fiat di te laudata ogni memoria, 
20 voluntas tua alla tua volontade. 


1. LA, A omit O: A Pater: LPl, Mb, V mirabile. 2. LA potrie: LPI potre: 
A giammaj chonpremdere: LP! conprendere. 3. Mb oltramisura: LA, V senga: 
LPI, Mr sanca: A sanza: A, Mr, LPI tusse: A istabile. 4. LPl, Mr, A Chome: 
LA, LPl apostoli: Mb tu: A facjestj: LA acendere: Mb, A acciendere. 5. V 
Disco: LPI chaldo: A ghaldo: LA omits e and has facendo and omits gran: LPl 
fecior: Mr 2 feciono imiracoli: V et fecen omits gran: LA, LPI, A miracholi. 6. 
LPI, A chosi: Mb lanime nostre. 7. LA Quis: Mr q: Mr incielo: A incjeljs: V 
incelje: Mb, LPI, A son: LPI, A tabernacholj. 8. LA, Mr, A omit il and have 
principio: LPI, Mr omit second e: Mb che in nostro: A tesoro. 9. LPl, V omit 
first e: A has poi’: V has et for second e: Mb, LPl, Mr, A, V omit che e: Mb, A 
sanza: Mr sanca: V senca: LPI aver niu follows sanca: V auernijun follows 
senca: LA, A macholj. 10. Mb Honnipotente: LA Onipotentj: Mr Onnipotente: 
Mb altuo: LA alotuo: Mr e sotuo: A ello: LPI choncistoro: Mr, V concestoro: 
A chonccjestoro. 11. LPI sanctificietur: A santtificietur: V sanctificetur: LPI 
ssia: A santtissjmo: V sanctissimo. 12. Mb fol. 46v, A lospirito nostro: V Elnostro 
spirito (Elnro spa): LPI ispirito: Mr fuori: LA del: LA, LPl, Mr purghatorio. 
A purghatoro. 13. LPl Lo nome tuo: Mb, LPI, V ch’e (V che e) tanto bellissimo: 
LA reads Nomen tuum lo nome tuo altissimo. 14. A enelfiume giordam: A omits 
fu: Mr has e: Mb, LPl, V tanta: Mb matera. 15. LA omits e, has difuor sicome 
depigliar batessimo: V Et: LPI chome: Mr ttu piglian: LP/ pilglar battesmo: V 
piglar baptesimo: Mb battisimo: A reads dobbjam lauare chomettu clementjssjmo. 
16. LA Aduenir faccj allatua alta pria: LPI Aveniate: Mr Aueniat: A Auueniat: 
Mb intera: LPI teria: Mr alla tua imperia: A adaltra isperja. 17. Mb nelregnio 
tuo alla tua sancta(sca)gloria: LA altuo re digloria: LPI ne rengno tuo al tuo 
rengnio e grolia: Mr rengnum tum allo tuo rengo ingloria: A rengnium tuvm 
alluo rengnjo ettuo glorja: V nelregno tuo et alto regno et gloria. 18. Mr, fol. 
76, col. ii: Mb uiuan quagiu: LA uiuemo: A quaggiu vjvjam: V uiuiam: LPI, A 
chon: Mr, V con: Mb misera. 19. LPI Fiate: A laldare: LPI, A ongni. 20. A 
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risucitasti; e fu nostra vittoria. 
Sicut secondo la tua santitade, 
in cielo, regna lo santo giudicio; 
e in terra, aspetto con grande divinitade. 
25 Panem, tu se’, quello del sacrificio 
che ’n sull’altare, i’ veggio con quel calice, 
nostro riparo d’ogni pregiudicio. 
Si come il vento fa tremare il salice, 
continuo, mi veggio in sul pericolo 
30 in questo mondo, ch’é cotanto fallice. 
Lo di e la notte e ogni ora, formicolo. 
penso che non potro da te nascondere 
del fine dello mio ultimo articolo. 
Da nobis grazia che possiam rispondere, 
35 odie oggi le peccata piangere, 
che ’] corpo faccia l’anima confondere. 
Dimitte nobis che noi possiam tangere, 
debita nostra satisfare e rendere, 
si che ’] nimico non ci possa affrangere. 
40 Secondo dimettiamo altrui offendere, 


volunttas: ZA alatua: A, V tuo: A volonttade. 21. V et: LPI, A effu nostra 
vettorja: V uictoria. 22. LA sicondo: LPI, A sechondo: V latuo: LA maestate: 
Mr uolontade: A santtjtade: V sanctitade. 23. A se incjel reengnja chomsommo: 
Mb regnia e interra: LA regnio: LPI rengna e in cielo: Mr rengna insommo: V 
et in cielo: LA iuditio: V iudicio. 24. Mb etternalmente e la: LPI, V Eternal- 
mente: LA intera: A entterra iscjendera in: LPI alla: V ela: Mr consomma: LA 
lumilitade. 25. LPl, Mr Pane tusse: A tusselpane del sagrijficjo: Mb, LA quel: 
Mr lo pane di quel: ZA sagrifitio: LPI, A sagrificio. 26. Mb omits ’n, has su 
laltar uegian: LA chensulaltare uenghon con gran: LPI omits che, has jn sull’altare 
jl vegjo chon quel chaljcje: Mr omits i’: A chensullalttare i’uegho chonquelchaljcje: 
V Che in sullo altare io uegga. 27. LA nostrum: Mb senza: V sencga: LPI sanga: 
Mr, A dongni: LA preiuditio: LPI progiudicio: A proggiudicjo: V proiudicio. 28. 
LA, Mr Come alone: A Chome alone: LPI Sichome: LA lovento: Mr, A louerno: 
V fra: ZA tremar localice: LPi salicie: Mr, A losalicie. 29. LA miuegio: LPI 
chontinovo mi vegio: A chosj propjo: LA, A perichulo. 30. A chongnj chosa e: 
V tanto: Mb fralice: LA falice: LPI, V fragile: Mr, A fallicie. 31. Mb il: A Ello: 
Mb, LPI, A, V ella: V nocte: LA, Mr, A, V omit e: LA senpre maj: LPI ongnor: 
Mr ongnora: A ongnjor: V hora: A formjcholo. 32. Mb, LPI, V omit this verse: 
LA chenonpotio: A chinonpotro datte: Mr dauoi: A naschondere. 33. Mb, LPI, 
V omit this verse: Mr il: A nella: LA delomio: A delmjo: LA, A articholo. 34. 
Mb, LPI, V read: Da nobis grazia la peccata frangere: [LPI pechata: V li peccati 
frange] : Mr do: A Dannobbjs: LA, Mr gratia: LA chepotiamo: Mr chenoi pos- 
siamo: A chepossjan. 35. Mb, LPI, 'V omit this verse: LA ogj: LA, A lepechata: 
A tangiere. 36. Mb, fol. 46v, ‘LPI, V read: che 1 corpo non dia V’anima al nemi- 
colo: [Mb lalma: LPI ’1: V nimicolo]: A, fol. 63r reads chelchorpo lalma nonnusj 
chonfondere: Mr has non: LA, fol. 6or faccj. 37. Mb Demitte: V Dimicte: LA 
chenopotian: A chennoj: Mb, Mr, A, V possian: Mb tangiere: LPI tanger: Mr 
piangere: A pjangjere. 38. Mb santificare: Mr soddisfare: LPI sodisfare: A 
sattj sfare: LP] a: A ecredere: V et. 39. Mr chello: LA, LPI, A nimicho: A noncj: 
LA, Mr, LPI afrangere: A affrangiere. 40. LA Sicondo: LPI, A sechondo: LA 
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a’ nostri offenditori, accid giustizia, 
la sua bilancia sopra noi fa pendere. 

Misericordia, non guardare stultizia, 
si che l’anima nostra possa lucere 

45 presente alla tua alta letizia. 

O San Michel, non ci lasciar conducere 
alle tentazioni del gran demonio: 
difendici che noi le possiam fuggire. 

Al mio giudicio, chiamo testimonio, 

50 Giovanni e Pietro e gli altri senza numero. 
per mio socorso, chiamo Santo Antonio 

E San Francesco glorioso e povero; 
sed libera nos a malo ove si strazia; 

e tu San Benedetto, mio ricovero, 

55 La nostra faccia colla piena grazia 
col Padre nostro in sempiterna secula, 
viva fontana, che ciaschedun sazia, 

Priega per noi, acquistaci grazia. 


domitiamo: A dimjttjamo: V dimictiamo: Mr, V, LPI laltrui: A adaliz;: A redere. 
41. LA anostro offenditore: Mr anostro offendere: LPI, V difenditori: A anostre 
offendjture: Mb econ: Mr ecio: LPI eccio: V et cio: LA guditia: Mr giustitia: 
A gustjzja: V iutitia. 42. A reads assuo bilanccja sal questa facjedere: Mb, LPI 
latua: V Latuo: ZA lasuo: Mr asua: Mr soprannoi: LA faoffendere: Mr prendere. 
43. A Miserjchordia: LA Signor nonraghuardar nostra: Mb guarda a: LPI ghuar- 
dare: A alla nostra; omits guardare: Mb stoltizia: LA, V stultitia: Mr stoltitia: 
A istultjzja. 44. Mr sicche: Mb fol. 47r., LPl, V lanime nostre: Mb possan: 
LP! possiam: V possian: A lucjere. 45. LA alapresente: A presentte: Mb, LPl, V 
dauanti: LPI s tua soma alta: Mb somma ealta: A altta egran: LA, Mr, V 
letitia. 46. LPl, V omit O: LA, Mr, LPI santo: V Sancto(Sco): A sammichel: 
LA Michael: LPI, Mr michele: LA lassar: Mr lasciare: LPI lascera: A chonducjere. 
47. LA tentation salse: Mr dalle tentationj: A dalle tenttazjone: LPI, V Aquelle: 
V tentationi: LA omits gran: LPI dello: LPl, Mr omit gran: Mb, V, Mr dimonio. 
48. A reads difendicj saluatj usjam prodducjere: LA difende siche: Mr sicchenoi: 
V Difendeci: ZA, Mr omit le: LA potian: Mr possiamo: Mb, LPI possian: Mb 
fucere: LA confugere: Mr tralucer: LPI fugire. 49. LA guditio: LA saro: Mr, A 
sarai: LPI testimone: Mr testimonie. 50. LA giouanj; omits e: V et: Mb, Mr, 
LPl, A piero: V et: Mb, Mr, LPI omit gli: LPI sancga: A chio nonno vero: LA, 
Mr, A novero. 51. Mb, inmio: Mb, LPI, V aiuto: A sochorsso: LPI sant: V 
sancto(sco). 52. Mb, Mr O: LA Delcordelglierj el: Mr cordelliere: A Ettu; omits 
san: V Et sancto(sco): LPI, A, V francescho: Mr grazjoso: LA, Mr omit e: V et. 
53. Mb, LPI, A se: Mr set; Mb nosamalunj: LA admalo: A ouen: LA, V stratia: 
Mr sustantia: A sustanza. 54. LPI, A, V ettu: Mb, LPl, V sia: Mr santo: V 
benedecto: Mb, LPI, V o mio: LA, A richovero. 55. A reads Nostra faccja rendian 
chongran baldanza: LA reads La nostra faccia fachio tengho audatia: Mr reads 
Lanostra faccia fa chetolgha aldacia: Mb Lanostra: LPI lanostra facci cholla: 
V gratia(gra). 56. LPl, A chol: Mr pastor: A pater: LA insenpiterna: LPI e 
senpiterna: Mr omits in: A insenpiterno: V insempiternal: LA asechula: LPI 
sechula: Mr secola: A assechola. 57. Mb ouiua fonte: Mr dicjaschuna: LA, Mr, 
V satia: A sustanza. 58. Mb, LPI, V omit this verse: A reads Ghuardatecj 
deldjmon checcj perjchola: LA omits priega: Mr Priegha: LA aquista: Mr tac- 
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San Domenico, ch’é la vita autentica 
60 d’ogni allegrezza, mai non ci dimentica. 


quistaci: LA omits ci: LA, Mr gratia. 59. Mb O: V Et: LPI E: V sancto(sco): 
Mr domenicho santo: A domenjcho santto: ZA Caterina santa: Mr, A chella: 
Mb laiuta: V alla: LPI autenticha: Mr tenticha: A tenttjcha: V altentica. 60. A 
adds before the present verse this verse: Schampare cjde dellanffernal gratjchola: 
LA, Mr oue: LPI dongn: A Doue: V Doni: Mb, LPI allegreza: LA allgrecja: 
A tenebre: ZA, Mr nonsi: A nonssj: LA, LPI dimenticha: A dimentticha. 


Hamilton College Lewis Hatt Gorpon 





PIERO MARONCELLI’S RELIGION 


To write what the French call a vie romancée must be a fascinating 
occupation, since one can give free scope to one’s creative abilities 
without being hampered by the difficulties of having to rely on accurate 
and unyielding facts. But for an even more fascinating pastime I 
should recommend trying to piece together into a recognizable picture, 
as one does with a jig-saw puzzle, the odd bits of a man’s life in order 
to derive therefrom a reliable biography, hitherto unwritten. Since 
truth often reveals itself slowly, this pastime offers, as well, the op- 
portunity for the cultivation of several highly desirable qualities, not 
the least of which is patience. And, if there is disagreement in the 
interpretation of certain sections of the life in question, one needs, 
furthermore, a certain obstinate tenacity in refusing to be misled by 
the passions of raging controversies. 

Such is the case with the biography of Piero Maroncelli. Volumes 
have been written on whether or not Maroncelli betrayed his friend, 
Silvio Pellico, at the Milan and Venice trials following the arrest of 
the two patriots as carbonari in Milan on October 6, 1820.' Denounced 
as a delatore, further aspersions were cast on Maroncelli’s character 
by making him responsible for Pellico’s carbonarismo, and by branding 
as exaggerations the descriptions vf prison life in his Addizioni to 
Pellico’s Mie prigioni.? Fortunately for Maroncelli’s reputation, how- 
ever, as more historical documents have been brought to light, his 
character has been gradually rehabilitated, and he seems no longer 
the black sheep he once appeared to be. For, while at the afore- 
mentioned trials, in the clutches of lawyers far more clever than 
himself, he made unwise revelations, disastrous both to himself and to 
his beloved Pellico (who, it has been now proved, was a carbonaro 


1 It is not necessary to give here a complete bibliography of the subject. The 
principal references are, among the denouncers of Maroncelli: Rinieri, I., Della 
vita e delle opere di Silvio Pellico. 3 vols. Torino, 1898-1901; and La veritd storica 
nel processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Roma, 1904. Maroncelli’s chief defenders are 
Luzio, A., Il processo Pellico-Maroncelli secondo gli atti ufficiali segreti. Milano, 
1903; and Sandona, A., Contributo alla storia dei processi del Ventuno e dello 
Spielberg. Milano, 1911. 

2See Rinieri, op. cit. For important documents that confirm the veracity of 
the Addizioni as well as of the Mie Prigioni see, especially, Pellico S., Le mie 
prigioni commentate da Domenico Chiattone. Saluzzo, 1907; and Tangl, M., 
“Die Haft Silvio Pellico’s,” in Deutsche Rundschau. Jan. 1902; also, Secrétant, G., 
“La confutazione austriaca delle ‘Mie Prigioni.’” Venezia, 1914, in Atti del Reale 
Istit. Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Anno accad. 1913-14—Tomo LXXIII, 
Parte seconda. 
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before he became acquainted with Maroncelli),* it is hard to doubt 
the sincerity of Maroncelli’s motives as one reads the testimony. More- 
over, not only have subsequent documents proved the accuracy of the 
Addizioni in regard to the Spielberg, but it has been shown that 
Maroncelli anticipated Pellico’s Mie prigioni by dictating in September 
or October of 1831, an account of his imprisonment in the Austrian 
fortress to Count Francesco Rangoni at Bologna where, because of 
his poor health, he was forced to stop en route from the Spielberg to 
Florence, shortly after his liberation.* Even on that part of Maroncelli’s 
life about which little or nothing was known—his sojourn in Paris 
and in the United States—unfounded aspersions were cast that touched 
the good character of his wife, as well.’ The misconceptions concerning 
Maroncelli’s stay in our country have been corrected and his wife’s 
good name restored by the fortunate discovery of various Maroncelli 
letters written to the Norton family of Cambridge;* some of the 
hardships of Maroncelli’s life in Paris have been brought to light by 
Fabretti’s publication of the Maroncelli-Pauline Andryane corres- 
pondence;‘ and now, some unpublished letters and documents in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, quite recently brought to my attention, throw 
still further favorable light on the patriot’s period 6f exile in Paris.* 

One of these letters is especially welcome because it offers clarifying 
evidence concerning Maroncelli’s religious beliefs, the sincerity of 
which was thrown into doubt by Rinieri when he commented as fol- 
lows on a letter written Christmas day from Paris by Maroncelli to 
Pellico: “la quale [lettera| ci da ragguagli curiosi per cid che riguarda 
la politica del Maroncelli e la sua religione: il massone carbonaro scrive 


3 See Arrivabene, G., Scritti morali ed economici. Firenze, Crivelli, 1870, p. 17; 
and Sforza, G., “Silvio Pellico a Venezia 1820-1822” in Miscell. di Storia veneta 
della Deputazione di Storia patria, serie III, Vol. XIII. 

*This account was published by Sorbelli, A., “Il primo abbozzo della ‘Mia 
Prigionia di Spielberg’ di Piero Maroncelli,” in Biblioteca de Il’Archiginnasio, 
Serie II, n. XXIV, Bologna, 1922. 

5 See Rinieri, La veritd storica etc. 

®For Maroncelli’s life in the United States see, Lograsso, A. H., “Piero 
Maroncelli in America” in Rassegna storica del Risorgimento ital. Fasc. 4, 1928; 
also, “Piero Maroncelli in Philadelphia” in Romanic Review, Dec. 1933; also, 
“Due lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico” to appear shortly in Nuova Antologia. 

7 Fabretti, O., “Paolina Andryane e Piero Maroncelli” in Rivista d'Italia, 
Luglio, 1914. 

® The existence of these documents was brought to my knowledge by a 
footnote in Bédarida, H., “La fortune des ‘Prisons’ de Silvio Pellico en France 
1832-1932” in Revue de Litt. Comparée vol. 12, 1932 and vol. 13, 1933. 
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come un novizio claustrale.”*® The paragraph of Maroncelli’s letter to 
which Rinieri is referring reads as follows: 


Mio carissimo! una commemorazione in Gest: questa notte, in quest’ ora: sei 
tu con esso? —io ci sono, e parmi esservi teco, —io ti trovo sempre 1a. Noi 
poveri, in paese infedele, non abbiamo la consolazione di assistere alla messa di 
mezza notte: L’Anno proibita. Che fame di liberta!!° 


It is apparent from Rinieri’s comment that he thinks Maroncelli 
is insincerely playing up to Pellico’s deep religious faith of which he 
is more than ever conscious, since, as we learn from the same letter, 
he has just finished reading the Mie Prigioni recently arrived in Paris. 
Rinieri seems hesitant to believe that the forr-er carbonaro might 
possibly have undergone a sincere conversion. Furthermore, concern- 
ing a letter sent Pellico by Maroncelli’s widow in which she announces 
her husband’s death and declares that “Egli mori e fu sepolto cot 
sacramenti e coi riti della Chiesa Cattolica,”*' Rinieri comments as 
follows: “dalla quale |lettera| sappiamo per la prima volta avere il 
Maroncelli terminata la sua carriera mortale cristianamente, confortato 
dai sacramenti cristiani.”’* But, while he characterizes Maroncelli’s 
last act as, “degno di lode e di simpatia cristiana,’’* we are led to 
assume that the “Spielberg hero staged a death-bed conversion. This 
assumption seems to us totally unjustified, as we shall attempt to show. 

No one would deny, of course, that Maroncelli was at one time a 
carbonaro—indeed, one of the leaders—and that he worked ardently 
at Forli, Bologna, and Milan to spread the ideals of carbonarismo. 
However, when he first imbibed the principles of the new society he 
was a young lad in his teens, a talented student at the famous Con- 
servatory of San Sebastiano in Naples, and it can be honestly doubted 
that he then realized the anti-Catholic implications of a movement 
that seemed to him, as it did to many people of importance (including 
some priests), organized primarily to bring about the riddance of 
foreign domination in Italy. And though, unquestionably, therefore, 
for a period of time Maroncelli lapsed from the practice of the religion 
into which he had been born and baptized, we have no reason to doubt 
that his return to the fold, when it occurred, was as sincere as was 
Pellico’s. We cannot be certain when the realization that he had strayed 
from the right path came, but is it not possible to infer from what 
Maroncelli wrote to Pellico in the above quoted paragraph, —‘‘sei tu 
con esso? —to ci sono, e parmi esservi teco, —to ti trovo sempre la” — 


® La verita storica, p. 115. 
10 Tbid., p. 117. 
11 [bid., p. 120. 
12 Tbhid., p. 112. 
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that both ex-carbonari came to their senses during the long, dreary 
hours of imprisonment when there was ample opportunity for medita- 
tion on fundamentals and realities? Nor is it too great a tax on one’s 
imagination to picture the two friends seriously discussing their re- 
ligious beliefs when they were allowed to be together in the Spielberg, 
as we are told in Le mie prigioni. 

At any rate, that Maroncelli was a sincere Catholic long before 
his death is proved by a precious letter written to Antoine de Latour, 
the French editor and translator of Le mie prigioni and of the Ad- 
dizioni. The letter—really a note, probably delivered by hand—written 
early on the morning of Maroncelli’s marriage—reads as follows: 


Paris ce Premier Aoit 1833 

Mon cher Monsieur 
Je viens d’écrire 4 M." Viollet le-Duc que c’est aujourd’hui le jour dans le 
quel je vais 4 la mairie et a l’église St. Roch pour faire une liaison et recevoir 
un Sacrement dans les quelles j’espére de pouvoir puiser 4 l’avenire (sic) la force 
nécessaire pour soutenir cette vie militante qui me serait peut-étre manquée sans 
cela. Voulez-vous assister 4 cette cérémonie, considerée sous ce point de vie? 
C’est un spectacle chrétien qui échauffe l’Ame et la rend plus aimante. Oh votre 


pauvre Maroncelli vous aime bien! 
Piero.1* 


There can be no possible doubt here that Maroncelli’s reverence 
for the Sacraments of the Church is genuine and that his faith in the 
Sacrament of matrimony as a source of strength for the hard strife 
of life is very real. This is not the letter of one who is allying himself 
heedlessly to a light woman, as Rinieri inferred when he wrote con- 
cerning Maroncelli’s sojourn in Paris: “Egli perd viveva allora nel 
mondo della piccola arte, cid é dire del teatro, delle facili musiche, e 
della gente di piccola levatura: tra questa gente incontrd una signorina 
tedesca, un’artista di nome Amalia, di religione a quanto pare protes- 
tante, colla quale si uni in matrimonio verso la fine del 1832.”* It is 
the letter of one who had tasted the tortures of imprisonment, who had 
suffered in prison the loss of a leg amputated by the prison barber; 
one who, unwelcome in his own country after liberation from the Spiel- 


18 This hitherto unpublished letter is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Départe- 
ment des Manuscrits; Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises, N°. 20259. It was not 
there in 1928 when I was looking for Maroncelli documents, and I am indebted to 
my colleague, Prof. Jean Canu of Bryn Mawr College for a photostat of it and 
other Maroncelli unpublished material among the new acquisitions of the B.N. 

14 Veritd storica, p. 115. Rinieri is in error about the date, as well. In fact, 
we have now for the first time, thanks to this letter, the exact date of Maron- 


celli’s wedding. 
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berg, had experienced during his exile in France among strangers, whose 
language he seems to have skillfully mastered, 
“ .. . come sa di sale 


Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’] salir per l’altrui scale.” 


He writes as one fully aware of both the responsibilities and the con- 
soling companionship that marriage may bring. A few weeks after 
his wedding day, Maroncelli set sail for the United States where he 
was to eat still more of the salty bread of exile. But through the many 
disappointments and the few happy moments of his life in the United 
States he had the comfort of his religious faith. And when the end 
came on August 1, 1846, the reception of the Sacraments on his death- 
bed did not indicate, as Rinieri has unfairly hinted—an eleventh-hour 
conversion. It was the seal of the Faith that had been restored to him 


many years before. 
Bryn Mawr College ANGELINE H. Locrasso 








L’ACCADEMIA DELLA CRUSCA 


Some Historical References 


Italy was a pioneer in the establishment of literary and scientific 
academies which, in their infancy, represented simple gatherings of 
persons interested in arts and letters. The most important of these early 
groups that reached the status of an academy was the “Accademia 
Platonica” founded at Florence under Cosimo de’ Medici, the first of 
that distinguished line of Florentine rulers, and devoted its attention 
to the works of Plato and to the interpretations of the “Divina Com- 
media.”” This academy apparently ceased to exist in 1521. During this 
epoch there came into existence also some literary groups earlier than 
the “Platonica,” and some later; similar units appeared likewise at 
Naples, Rome, and Siena. 

Probably the best known of all these groups, however, was the 
“Accademia della Crusca,” founded in 1582. It was really an offshoot 
of a larger body known as the “Fiorentina,” and was organized by 
some of the members of the “Fiorentina” whose interests were largely 
philological. Leonardo Salviati, who joined the “Crusca”’ shortly after 
its founding, became the most conspicuous member, and had the dis- 
tinction of drawing up its code of laws and supervising its first serious 
undertaking: the preparation of its “Vocabolario,” that was published 
in Venice in 1612. 

The name crusca, by the way, means bran, and the symbol of this 
particular academy was the sieve, denoting a process of refining. The 
functions of the “Accademia della Crusca,” indeed, resemble those of 
the famous “Académie Francaise.” For example, one of their first 
literary publications was a defense of the “Orlando Furioso”’ of Ariosto, 
and subsequently there appeared an unfavorable criticism by Salviati 
himself of Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata.” Most of the brethren, 
however, differed with Salviati in their estimate of the masterpiece of 
Tasso, who, furthermore, was duly honored when he later visited 
Florence. 

Pietro de’ Medici became the patron of this group, and, as has 
been intimated, their chief interest was directed toward the refinement 
of the language of their day. The second edition of the “Vocabolario” 
was published in Venice in 1623 in one volume folio form; the third 
edition in Florence, 1691, three volumes folio, with rather more addi- 
tions than corrections; and the fourth edition in Florence, 1729-38, 
in six volumes. Each member had the responsibility of reporting on a 
certain number of words, and each definition was submitted for ap- 


proval to the academy as a whole. 
We learn of the continuance of the ‘Crusca” two centuries later 
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in a note dated December 2, 1808, which tells of the founding in 
Florence, at that time, of a general academy known as the “Fiorentina,”’ 
to be divided into three sections: the “Cimento,” the “della Crusca,”’ 
and the ‘“‘Disegno.” 

Upon the completion of this tripartite academic organization, a 
prize was offered of the value of five hundred napoleoni for a work 
of very high literary merit, or, in default of this, the prize was to be 
divided to reward one contribution in prose and two in verse. All living 
Italian writers were eligible; also manuscripts or books printed during 
1809 and continuing till September 15, 1810 for Tuscans, the time 
limit extending to October 15, 1810 for those residing outside of 
Tuscany. A committee of “della Cruscans” was appointed to judge and 
award. 

The following works out of sixty submitted were declared worthy 
of the award: 


Prose: L’Italia avanti il dominio dei Romani. (Giuseppe Micali, 
Firenze). 

Verse: I. Le nozze di Giove e di Latona, poemetto in 4 canti. (Gio- 
vanni Rosini, Pisa). 
II. Polissena, tragedia. (Prof. Giovanni Battista Niccolini). 


Several received honorable mention both in prose and in verse. 
Suddenly on the roth of January 1811, the “della Crusca” again be- 
came a distinct entity with twelve resident members and twenty cor- 
responding members. It is interesting to note also that a certain Pietro 
Ferroni, the first in the list alphabetically, became president, and that 
Francesco Pacchiani, the last alphabetically was elected secretary, each 
officer to serve one year. 

It was forthwith decided that at the first meeting of every month 
some member should read in his turn, in regular rotation, the results 
of some investigation. New editions of early texts were planned, and 
some were shortly completed. Finally it may be said that the “Ac- 
cademia della Crusca” has deserved signal honor for its activities: it 
established definite principles for good usage, in selecting appropriate 
words from the best authors. This was obviously an undertaking im- 
possible for a single individual to execute successfully. The academy 
also rendered a valuable service in publishing classic works distin- 
guished for their pure diction and cultural influence. 


University of Rochester CLARENCE KING Moore 











RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Professor R. H. Fife recently reviewed’ modern attempts to define 
the Renaissance, but the multiplicity and diversity of these evaluations 
rendered it impossible to survey them comprehensively within the con- 
fines of a single article. It may not, therefore, be presumptuous to offer 
as supplemental to Professor Fife’s discussion the following notes which 
are, in part, based on material concurrently or subsequently published. 

Modern endeavours to extract from the conglomerate phenomena 
of the Renaissance the activating principle or vital formula which 
differentiated this period from preceding and subsequent eras, seem 
inevitably to revolve about the classical interpretation formulated by 
Jacob Burckhardt seventy-five years ago. Although Burckhardt’s defini- 
tion has at every point been impugned—although there have not been 
wanting scholars to deny that the Renaissance was characterized by a 
“discovery of the world and man,” by an eclosion of individualism, by 
a resuscitation of classical antiquity, by hedonistic emancipation from 
medieval Christianity, or by any of the other elements identified by 
Burckhardt, it is significantly true that Burckhardt’s work has been 
replaced by no comparable synthesis, and that the position of the most 
radical dissenters must be defined by reference to it.” 

The attacks on Burckhardt have, in general, illuminated details 
only to obscure the whole, and by tending to efface the distinction 
between Middle Ages and Renaissance, they have rendered vague and 
amorphous both periods of history. And there is, indeed, grave danger 
that the very names of the two eras will become, through critical re- 
definition and elaboration, as unintelligibly polysemous and indefinite 
as “romanticism,” for the new interpretations are formulated by two 
principal schools of thought which are more at variance with each other 
than with Burckhardt: one would include the Middle Ages in the 
Renaissance; the other would reduce the Renaissance to Middle Ages. 

The first school is represented by numerous scholars who, utilizing 
much the same facts as those from which Charles Homer Haskins 
drew the modest conclusion that “modern research shows us the Middle 
Ages less dark and less static, the Renaissance less bright and less 


1“The Renaissance in a Changing World,” Germanic Review, IX (1934), 
pp. 73 ff. 

2 E.g. Werner Kaegi’s prolegomenon to Ernst Walser’s Gesammelte Studien zur 
Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance (Basel, 1932); and Johan Nordstrém’s Moyen 
Age et Renaissance (traduit du Suédois par T. Hammar, Paris, 1933). Professor 
Nordstrém frankly admits (p. 22) that “l’euvre de Burckhardt demeure encore 
aujourd’hui le roc contre lequel viennent se briser les vagues de la discussion.” 
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sudden, than was once supposed,”* arrive at such emphatic pronounce- 
ments as: “ie mot de moyen dge n’est de mise que dans histoire poli- 
tique, et non du tout dans celle des lettres, des arts, ni des meeurs . . . 
Il n’y a pas de moyen 4ge des lettres et des arts.’’* These scholars, for 
the most part, accept as valid Burckhardt’s definition of the elements 
constituting the Renaissance, but they trace these elements to points 
of origin in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, assert a continuity of 
influence, and thus affirm that “il n’y a eu qu’une renaissance . . . elle 
commence en l’an Ir00 ou environ . . . et son aspect proprement italien 
n’est que l’un de ses aspects tardifs.’’* 

Perhaps the most eloquent exponent of this point of view is Pro- 
fessor Johan Nordstrém, whose Moyen Age et Renaissance occasionally 
suggests, if it does not actually propose, the curious conclusion that 
there was more of “Renaissance” in twelfth-century France than in 
fifteenth-century Italy. Nordstrém, for example, concurs with Burck- 
hardt in identifying as one of the motive forces of the Renaissance a 
scepticism which liberated the human mind from the fetters of Christi- 
anity, but he insists on “le caractére éminemment rationaliste” of 
twelfth-century thought, and finds that it engendered Nominalism and 
Averroism, tendencies far more inimical to superstition than any system 
devised by the Italian Renaissance. To arrive at these conclusions, 
however, he not only excludes from the latter movement such men as 
Pietro Pomponazzi and the Paduan philosophers, whom he considers 
as essentially “French,” but also relies on certain inferences which many 
readers would regard as unwarranted. He seems, for example, to deduce 
the intent of Nominalism from its effects. Nordstrém likewise accepts 
as a vital element of the Renaissance the “rebirth” of classical culture, 
but he finds that this palingenesia litterarum took place in the eleventh 
century, and that the cult of antiquity reached full development in the 
schools of Chartres. Declaring that the Italian Humanists surpassed 
their French precursors neither in enthusiasm nor in purity of diction, 
he dismisses as erroneous and irrelevant their asseverations that theirs 
was a new era marked by the resurgence of a culture that had long lain 
tenebris vetustatis oppressa. 

Nordstrém’s work, though ostensibly directed at Burckhardt, more 
directly attacks, and undoubtedly does overthrow, injudicious historical 
generalizations such as those of Heinrich von Eicken who found in the 
Middle Ages uniform gloom in which the only light was the saturnine 
glow of Christian dogma. Modern research has shown that the forces 


3 The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Cambridge, 1927, p. vi. 
4 Jacques Boulenger: “Le vrai siécle de la Renaissance,” Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, I (1934), pp. 9 ff. 
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which engendered the Renaissance were much more extensive and less 
specifically Italian than those included by Burckhardt in his “pre- 
Renaissance” centred about the carmina burana and the court of 
Frederick II, but if sources, anticipations, and causes of the Italian 
rinascita are to be identified as integral parts of “the Renaissance,” 
it is quite possible that, since the culture of the eleventh century may 
have its origin in the so-called Carolingian Revival, we may ultimately 
find not only that there were no Middle Ages, but also that there was 
no Classical Antiquity. 

Continuity between earlier culture and the Italian Renaissance is 
likewise alleged by the second group of historians, who, however, draw 
the converse inference, regard the Renaissance as a mere appanage of 
the Middle Ages, and deny, for example, that scepticism or paganism 
characterized either the twelfth or the fifteenth century. Thus, far 
from extending Burckhardt’s conception of the Renaissance into earlier 
eras, they would almost completely deny its validity. This reaction 
against Burckhardt’s interpretation began in 1885 when Henry Thode 
published his Franz von Assisi und die Anfinge der Kunst der Renais- 
sance in Italien, and although Thode’s original theory, which found in 
St. Francis the herald of the Renaissance, has been abandoned, his 
endeavor to prove that the Renaissance was “the flower of medizval 
Christianity” forms the basis of the interpretations formulated by such 
modern scholars as Giuseppe Toffanin, Ernst Walser,° and Konrad 
Burdach, who vigorously combat the “dogma . . . che il Rinascimento 
sia stato macchiato di irreligiosita razionalistica” and insist that it was, 
on the contrary, “dominato da un profondo impulso ad umanizzare la 
religione.’”*® 

Burdach opens his argument with an inquiry into the origin of the 
concept of renascence, which may, indeed, be traced back to St. Paul’s 
prognostication of an anakainosis and to the “redeunt Saturnia regna” 
of Virgil’s fourth eclogue, and finds that medieval men entertained 
an ardent expectation of a “regeneration” of the world both spiritual 
and temporal.’ Although it is not sufficiently clear why the renaissance 
which occurred in Italy need necessarily have any vital connection with 
the renovatio desired by the Middle Ages, Burdach feels that the 


5 Since Walser’s untimely death prevented the completion of his projected 
history, the final expression of his thought is to be found in the posthumous 
Gesammelte Studien cited above. See also Studien zur Weltanschauung der Renais- 
sance, Basel, 1920. 

6 Burdach’s preface to the Italian translation of his Reformation, Renaissance, 
Humanismus, as reprinted in Leonardo, V (1934), pp. 535 ff. The italics are mine. 
Burdach reaffirms his position in “Die seelischen und geistigen Quellen der 
Renaissancebewegung,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXLIX (1934), pp. 477 ff. 
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historical Renaissance was an attempt to translate into actuality “die 
mittelalterliche apokalyptisch-chiliastische Tradition von der Wieder- 
geburt oder Reformation der politisch-religidsen Gemeinschaft,” and 
stresses particularly the political aspects of this “rebirth,” that is to 
say, the desired instauration of the Roman Empire.* Thus Burdach 
attaches special significance to the fantastic ambitions of Cola di 
Rienzo, and finds in this self-styled Knight of the Holy Ghost a peer 
of Dante and Petrarch who forms with them the triad of “grosse 
Erneuerer der Weltkultur,” and whose brief moment of power over the 
Roman populace was nothing less than the “Anbruch einer neuen 
Epoche.” If Rienzo was thus a Prometheus of the Renaissance, it is 
strange indeed that his was the Jast attempt to restore the Imperium 
Romanorum and that the idealistic, if not rhapsodic, patriotism of 
Rienzo and Petrarch failed to find an echo even in the declamations 
of the Humanists, who, for the most part, affirmed that the sovereignty 
of Rome was ended: “certe Populus ille Romanus . . . iampridem 
mortuus et sepuitus est.’”® 

It is further contended that Burckhardt’s interpretation of the 
Renaissance “é sorta da una visuale antistorica, come da una tenden- 
ziosita razionalistica, classicistica, liberalistica’”® and was largely the 
result of Burckhardt’s own philosophical opinions.’® All historical 
syntheses, being the result of a process of selection and combination, 
depend on, and are relative to, the world-outlook of the historian. Of 
this fact Burckhardt was quite well aware; in his Weltgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen he frankly avows that “Die Quellen sind unerschépflich, 
weil sie jedem Leser und jedem Jahrhundert ein besonderes Antlitz 
weisen und auch jeder Altersstufe des einzelnen.” It is interesting to 
observe that this ineluctable relativity did not create for Burckhardt 
the crise de l’histoire which it has provoked in contemporary thought. 

When, however, the same doctrine of relativity is applied to Burck- 


7 The concept of “Middle Ages” was not, as has often been alleged, invented 
by Flavius Blondus. “Medio evo, eta di mezzo, attesa di una crisi salutare, é 
qualcosa di insito nella coscienza di coloro stessi che vissero in quell’eta.”—-Giorgio 
Falco: La polemica sul Medio Evo, Vol. I, Torino, 1933, p. 406. On the origins 
of the concept, see Lucie Varga: Das Schlagwort vom “Finsteren Mittelalter,” 
Baden, 1932. 

8 Cf. Fedor Schneider: Rom und Romgedanke im Mittelalter, Miinchen, 1926; 
Percy Schramm: Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, Leipzig, 1929. 

® Leonardi Bruni Arretini Epistolarum Libri VIII, Florentia#, 1741. VIII, 4. 

10 Cf, Charles Andler: “Nietzsche et Jacob Burckhardt: leur philosophie de 
Vhistoire,” Revue de synthése historique, XV (1907), pp. 121 ff. and XVIII (1909), 
pp. 137 ff.; and R. Winners: Weltanschauung und Geschichtsauffassung J. Burck- 
hardts, Leipzig, 1930. Many recent articles indicate renewed interest in Burck- 
hardt’s historical methods. 
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hardt’s critics, they do not fare as well as he. In a cogent and searching 
article,’ H. W. Eppelsheimer analyzes Das Renaissance-Problem, and 
finds that Burckhardt’s interpretation is basically classic, that “Das 
Renaissance-Bild, vom Klassizismus des 18. Jahrhunderts empfangen, 
wachst im 19. Jahrhundert aus Abwehr gegen die Romantik.” The 
criticism of Burckhardt which we have discussed above is, therefore, 
a neo-romantic reaction against a rationalistic historiography: “die 
neuromantische Richtung musste versuchen, es zu christianisieren, zu 
germanisieren and zu irrationalisieren und in diesen Positionen: Religion 
und Mystik gegen Rationalismus und Positivismus, Germanentum gegen 
Romanentum, Mittelalter gegen Renaissance, ist ja auch die Grund- 
einstellung der neuen Renaissance-Forscher von Thode und Emile 
Gebhart bis zu Carl Neumann und (mutatis mutandis) Konrad 
Burdach gegeben.”” Eppelsheimer believes that we must return to a 
classical interpretation, involving emphasis on rationalism, individual- 
ism, and the influence of classical antiquity. 

Those who would break down, if not efface, the lines of demarca- 
tion between the two historical periods and consider the Renaissance 
as a prolongation of the Middle Ages, face the difficulty that they 
have merely deferred in history a necessary change, and they will be 
compelled to postulate an even more sweeping transformation of world- 
feeling to bridge the gap between their medieval “renaissance”? and 
the modern world. As Karl Joél has pertinently observed, he who fol- 
lows these newer interpretations of the Renaissance, “wird die Renais- 
sance zuriickschieben, wenn nicht in ihrer geschichtlichen Eigenbedeut- 
ung, doch in ihrem positiven Wert, wird auch den Einfluss der Antike 
in ihr zuriickschieben . . . oder (wie Benz) die Renaissance gerade 
wegen dieses Einflusses als Abirrung richten. Wer aber in ihr selber 
und in der Antike Wurzel schlug (wie Jakob Burckhardt), wird ihre 
Geschichtsrolle erkennen als Begriindung der Neuzeit, auch wenn er 
sie nicht erklaren will.’'? Joél finds the essence of the Renaissance 
in individualism, which he terms ‘““Loésung des Menschen von der Welt, 
d. h. des Subjekts vom Objekt,” and in the influence of classical culture. 
He distinguishes, however, three periods (‘““Spatscholastik und Frih- 
renaissance,” “humanistische Sammlung und spatgotische Formung”’ 
and “Hochrenaissance und Reformation’) in which is manifest the 
“bisdkulare Rhythmus” of action and reaction which forms the basis 
of his philosophy of history. 

Another syneeretical study of the evolution of modern culture, that 


11 “Das Renaissance-Problem,” D. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 


und Geistesgeschichte, XI (1933), pp. 477 ff. 
12 Wandlungen der Weltanschauung, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1928-34. Vol. I, p. 223. 
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by Egon Friedell,’* introduces the theory that metamorphosis of the 
Weltanschauung is traumatic, that is to say, concomitant to some more 
or less epidemical catastrophe, dates the Renaissance from 1348, the 
year of the Black Death, and finds a powerful contributory cause in 
the triumph of Nominalism, which subverted the whole structure of 
medieval thought. Friedell believes that the Renaissance was only 
superficially indebted to classical antiquity, and that its basis lay in 
individualism and in the will to transform the universe into an an- 
thropocentric aggregation. 

One of the most recent interpretations of the Renaissance, that 
formulated by the distinguished Russian historian, Pierre Bizilli,* is 
characterized by no radical departures from Burckhardt’s thesis. Bizilli 
believes that the contrast between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
is the contrast between a static world-concept and a dynamic world- 
concept: “Le cosmos médiéval . . . est créé une fois pour toutes; il 
existe; il est donc fini. Mais le cosmos de la Renaissance n’est jamais 
achevé, il ne cesse de devenir, il est infini.” With the appearance of this 
new consciousness, men first perceived the irreversibility of time, and 
history became, not a static hierarchy of secula, but a dynamic inter- 
play of action and reaction. Likewise the entire Weltanschauung was 
transformed, and the man of the Renaissance was able to regard life 
as creative evolution—a concept incomprehensible to the Middle Ages. 
In philosophy, universals were replaced by particulars and “la décou- 
verte du principe individuel dans la vie entraine la reconnaissance du 
droit de Vhomme a étre soi-méme dans toutes ses manifestations.’ The 
new individualism made possible a pantheistic solution of the problem 
of theosis, and this, in turn, led to the exaltation of artistic creation as 
a quasi-divine function. This interpretation is not greatly different from 
Burckhardt’s formula, “Entdeckung der Welt und des Menschen.” 

It may be said, therefore, that Burckhardt’s conception of the 
Renaissance is far from moribund—that the numerous attacks directed 
at it have not destroyed the basic contrasts between “medizval’’ and 
“renaissance” characteristics, and may have accomplished nothing more 
than a relatively minor revision of the Burckhardtian interpretation 
to include a more extensive “pre-Renaissance” or germinating period. 


Urbana, Illinois ReEviLo P. OLIVER 


13 Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, Miinchen, 3 vols., 1928-31. 


14“Tq place de la Renaissance dans l'histoire de la civilisation,” Revue de 
littérature comparée, XIV (1934), pp. 253 ff. 














NOTES ON THE OXFORD MANUSCRIPTS OF 
CECCO D’ASCOLI’S ACERBA 


In the limited space of this short article only the briefest mention 
can be made of four Oxford manuscripts of the Acerba which, so far 
as the writer has been able to ascertain, have hitherto escaped the 
attention of other investigators. Earlier students of the life and works 
of Cecco d’Ascoli (Francesco Stabili), like Lozzi and Castelli, and 
later ones like Rosario, in his edition of the Acerba in the Scrittori 
Nostri series (1916) and Crespi, in his critical edition of the same work 
published at Ascoli Piceno in 1927 as part of the commemoration of 
the sixth hundredth anniversary of Cecco’s death, fail to mention 
these manuscripts. They merit, nevertheless, careful consideration be- 
cause of their number, their age, and their variety. 

Of the four manuscripts above mentioned, three are in the Bodleian 
Library and are listed by Mortara in his Catalogo dei Manoscritti 
Italiani etc. . . as Codici Canonici, Nos. 38, 43, and 44. Lack of space 
prevents transcribing Mortara’s interesting and detailed descriptions. 

No. 38 is classified as a codice cartaceo in foglio and attributed to 
the 15th century. A short work by an anonymous writer precedes the 
Acerba, which appears under the title of L’Acerba Eta, thus furnishing 
another example of one of the clues to be considered in interpreting 
the title of Cecco’s work. The text of the Acerba is substantially com- 
plete, but the first thirty lines of Chapter IV of Book III and other 
occasional lines are omitted. There are many signs of haste in tran- 
scription as the work proceeds. Notable among the peculiarities of 
language to be found in No. 38 are those that Castelli has classified as 
ascolanismi and latinismi respectively. It contains also many interesting 
text variants. But its most striking feature is what Mortara calls the 
“molti disegni in penna coloriti, relativi alle diverse cose in esso (il 
codice) contenute.” These colored figures, though not so artistic as 
those of the Laurentian MS. No. 52 at Florence or those reproduced by 
Wiese and Percopo, in their Geschichte der Italienischen Litteratur, 
from the Berlin codex found in the Royal Cabinet of Prints, make this 
MS. nevertheless of unusual interest. 

No. 43 is described by Mortara as a codice membranaceo in foglio 
and is ascribed by him to the first half of the 14th century. It is 
illuminated in two colors and written in double columns. The margins 
of the pages have been cut down and the MS. is discolored and the 
writing often defaced. There are frequent erasures and corrections. 
Professor Foligno considers Mortara’s ascription of this MS. too early 
because of the character of its hand, in spite of the very old forms that 
occur in the text. He would date it as of the second half of the 14th 
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century or possibly the beginning of the 15th, but agrees that it is 
the oldest of the Bodleian MSS. It is also the most corrupt and rhyth- 
mically irregular of the three. Lines and even stanzas have been trans- 
posed by the scribe and most of Book IV and all of Book V are lacking. 
Discrepancies of rhyme are attributed by Prof. Foligno to an attempt 
to “‘tuscanize” the original forms of the text, with the resultant ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. Interesting features of this MS. are the some- 
what unusual wording of its title, the variants of its text and rubrics, 
and especially the systematic and apparently deliberate suppression 
of every passage disparaging to Dante. 

No. 44 is another parchment MS. in foglio, which Mortara ascribes 
to the early 15th century. It is the finest of all the Oxford codices from 
the point of view of chirography. It is written on very smooth vellum, 
as thin as paper, in an extremely regular hand, and is beautifully 
colored and illuminated. The unusually broad margins contribute to its 
elegance. It is complete except for one chapter from the Lapidary, 
which, in this MS., begins the fourth book instead of being included, 
as is usual, in the third. On the fly-leaf (recto and verso) appear the 
name of the 18th century owner of the codex and that of the city of 
Modena, accompanied by the heading La Cerba di Cicco Eseulano. The 
first two words, which are found also in one of the 15th century codices 
of the Biblioteca Laurenziana, suggested to Lozzi an ingenious inter- 
pretation of the title of Cecco’s work. The rubrics of this MS. become 
so elaborate, especially toward the end, as to form a sort of running 
commentary on the text, including a vehement protest against Cecco’s 
disparagement of Dante, especially in the famous passage beginning: 
“Qui non si canta al modo de le rane.” The language of this codex is 
substantially similar to that of the other Bodleian MSS. 

The MS. of the Acerba found in the Taylorian Institute is listed 
only on one of the loose sheets that form the catalogue of that institu- 
tion. This codex is numbered 305 and ascribed to the 14th century— 
a date corroborated by the water-marks in the paper, which are of the 
roue dentée type in use at Padua and other Italian cities between the 
years 1360-1368. Prof. Foligno believes this codex to be of Paduan 
origin. It is complete and elaborately illuminated in three colors, but 
faulty in execution and in poor condition. Its title begins: /ncipit liber 
arcebi (sic) etatis . . . On the fly-leaf of this codex appear the name 
of the 18th century English owner and the price paid. The special 
feature of the MS. is a short lived marginal commentary like the one 
in codex No. 579 of the Fonds Italien of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Corrections and explanations continue, however, throughout the poem. 
A characteristic annotation is found after the celebrated passage in 
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which Cecco inveighs against the other sex. It reads: ‘““Notat questionem 
qualiter mulieres non sunt stabiles in amando sed vagabunde.” Here 
a hand points sententiously. 

The above notes are taken from a much more detailed study of 
these Oxford MSS., which the writer hopes to publish shortly. In the 
meantime he wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Prof. Cesare 
Foligno for his kindness in examining the codices with a view to verify- 
ing their dates, and especially to Mr. Lobel of the Bodleian, who took 
a most helpful interest in this investigation and brought to the writer’s 
attention the codex in the Taylorian Institute. 


University of Buffalo JouN P. RICE 


NOTES 


The present issue of /talica is offered by the Association to its beloved Hon- 
orary President, Charles Hall Grandgent, as a small token of esteem and affection. 

A bibliography of Professor Grandgent’s writings, compiled by George L. 
Lincoln, Department of Romance Languages, Harvard University, was published 
in the PMLA, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Dec., 1932, pp. 911-914. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of the portrait by Charles Hopkinson, now 
in possession of Harvard University. 

The drawings of Professor Grandgert reproduced in this issue are the work of 
Professor Marc Denkinger, Department of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan. They were made on January 7th and 14th, 1926, when Mr. Grandgent 
was conducting a seminar in Romance Philology. The Association is grateful to 
Mr. Denkinger for permission to use the drawings. 



































BENEDETTO CROCE E LA CRITICA 


Considerazioni sul recente suo lavoro 
Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte 


Vi sono aspetti dello spirito di uno scrittore che perché determinati 
da una violenta reazione al momento storico in cui questi vive sono i 
pil! in vista nel complesso della sua fisionomia di pensatore o d’artista, 
ma che non rappresentano necessariamente la parte centrale, il midollo 
del pensiero dello scrittore stesso. Un naso storto attira la nostra at- 
tenzione pil di un naso diritto, ma esso rimane pure una calamita per 
chi deve portarselo tutta la vita. 

Francesco de Sanctis ed il suo discepolo Benedetto Croce hanno 
reagito violentemente alla filosofia ed estetica degli uomini del primo 
e mediano Ottocento che stabilirono l’equazione arte e patriottismo 
come altri uomini avevano stabilito quella di arte e moralita. E giu- 
dizio corrente che De Sanctis combatté l’astrattismo come pure l’utilita- 
rismo dell’ arte in nome del suo senso del reale come Croce 
attraverso il suo concetto d’arte come creazione pura. II critico 
minuzioso e di corto vedere potrebbe trovare un’ infinita di passi negli 
scritti dei due maggiori critici italiani con cui confermare tale giu- 
dizio. Eppure la grandezza del De Sanctis e del Croce non riposa su 
tali estreme posizioni. Chi voglia conoscere con chiarezza il loro pen- 
siero deve cercare altri aspetti della loro dottrina pil intimi e percid 
meno in vista. Chi pud accettare oggi il valore di irrazionale che il De 
Sanctis dava all’ideale quando si ripensa la vita profondamente, nobil- 
mente e virilmente morale di Francesco de Sanctis? Chi puo indugiarsi 
a considerare il concetto crociano dell’independenza dell’arte dalle altre 
attivita dell’uomo quando sappiamo che Croce tenta costantemente di 
afferrare l’insieme dello spirito umano concependolo come una unita 
inscindibile, come un cerchio dentro cui la perfetta vita é la somma di 
tutte le attivita umane liberamente protese verso l’espressione che é 
azione. E stato un paradossale errore chiamare la filosofia del Croce 
idealismo. Termini quali attivismo, fattivita ne esprimono meglio 
Vintima forza ed il virile profilo ed illuminano egualmente la parte che 
il Crose assegna alle forze spirituali che creano il progresso e rap- 
presentano la somma di cid che l’uomo ha aggiunto alla natura iniziale 
e primitiva attraverso i secoli della sua storia. 

Il recente libro del Croce Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte é la prova 
pi: evidente di questo carattere profondamente etico ed universale 
dell’estetica crociana. Esso redime l’autore non tanto dalle accuse dei 
suoi nemici quanto dalla qualifica di letterato puro e di puro esteta 
datagli dai suoi ammiratori estetizzanti che hanno fatto del Croce il 
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propugnatore dell’espressione pura, il nemico della rettorica e percid 
in un certo senso, della cultura in quanto questa offusca il limpido 
profilo dell’opera d’arte. Ora Croce é troppo saturato di cultura, ha 
troppo lavorato negli archivi nella indagine appassionata di ogni campo 
del pensiero per essere il superficiale e brillante assertore di tali principi 
estetici. I] libro contiene una dichiarazione chiara ed esplicita della fede 
dell’autore: ‘La linea del mio pensiero é stato costantemente quella di 
accogliere i motivi romantici dell’antintellettualismo e della passiona- 
lita; ma soltanto per serbare o per restituire al classico la sua linfa e 
la sua forza vitale, impedendogli di pervertirsi nel classicistico ed ac- 
cademico, e non certo per mortificare la poesia condannandola a una 
sorta di poverta mentale o addirittura d’infantilismo! (p. xi). Non era 
possible dichiararsi pit’ esplicitamente e Croce sdegnosamente rigetta 
da sé la vuota lode di chi lo chiama il debellatore dei generi letterari 
e dei paradigmi e categorie che formavano la delizia dei vecchi esteti. 
Croce non ha mai negato l’esistenza e la validita dei generi e delle 
categorie nel campo storico. Egli le ha negate nel campo estetico, ed in 
questo campo il libro ci mostra come il Croce, sorpassando la critica 
storico-erudita si affisa solo nell’opera d’arte in cui vive l’umanita 
dello scrittore che egli studia. 

Benedetto Croce non ha mai cercato la popolarita a base di bril- 
lanti paradossi. Egli non si perita di usare la vecchia definizione che la 
poesia cerca l’universale (p. 3), ma servendosene egli ci ha rivelato 
meglio di ogni altro il volto di quelle enigmatiche eta che furono il 
secolo XIV, XV, ed il XVI. Basta leggere i saggi su Petrarca, Sac- 
chetti, sui Fioretti, sulle leggende del Passavanti, l’analisi delle com- 
medie dell’Aretino e del Lasca per vedere quale pratica applicazione 
abbia saputo dare a tale generica definizione e quale palpito di senti- 
mento e di bellezza abbia saputo destare in quelle opere. Né il Croce 
ha esitato ad accettare la divisione della poesia in popolare e d’arte, 
anche correndo il rischio di sembrare voler negare il valore d’arte alla 
poesia popolare; ma ha colto in questo modo caratteristiche che chia- 
ramente dividono il campo dei due generi. Ha messo in evidenza la 
differenza di “tono” che distingue queste due faccie della poesia, quella 
popolare spontanea ed elementare, quella d’arte complessa e pili conscia 
di sé. Nella discussione il Croce ha inserito un saggio sullo svolgimento 
della letteratura italiana (p. 46-49), degno di essere messo accanto al 
ben noto del Carducci. Questo volume sulla poesia del XIV, XV, e 
XVI secolo serve a colorare una vasta zona di quella gran tela della 
letteratura italiana su cui il Croce é venuto lavorando nella sua lunga 
ed onorata carriera di critico e che abbraccia lo svolgimento delle let- 
tere italiane da Dante agli scrittori dell’ultimo ottocento. 
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Croce ha dato ampio sviluppo alle correnti culturali che formano 
lo sfondo della letteratura italiana ed ha cercato di presentare come 
cosa viva il Petrarchismo, |’'Umanesimo, il Platonismo, perfino la 
teoria dell’imitazione (p. 339-354). In vista di queste difese ci é diffi- 
cile comprendere perché egli neghi la poeticita dell’esperienza religiosa 
di Dante e del Petrarca. Infatti dubita della sincerita del Petrarca 
quando questi afferma che Laura lo conduce a Dio (p. 68), mentre poi 
ammette la realta della relazione tra Girolamo Muzio e la cortigiana 
Tullia d’Aragona (p. 348). A voler essere sinceri, si ¢ obbligati a rico- 
noscere che il Croce ammette la validita della rettorica e nega quella 
dell’esperienza religiosa, e che si mostra pil. benevolo verso il platonis- 
mo dei petrarchisti che non verso quello del Petrarca. 

Se, come Croce costantemente ci ricorda, la poesia germina nel 
cuore dell’uomo, se é il fiore della sua umanita, perché separare questa 
umanita nei suoi elementi e considerarla al di sopra o al di sotto della 
religiosita? Se l’uomo é il risultato di istinto e di intelletto, di sen- 
sazione e di sentimento, la religiosita ha diritto ad essere rappresentata 
artisticamente come il dominio dei sensi. Tutto dipende dall’uomo che 
vive quell’esperienza religiosa, dalla profondita della sua anima, dalla 
vastita della sua esperienza, dalla sua sensibilita, dalla risonanza in- 
teriore che la vita acquista in lui quando la ripensa alla luce della sua 
arte. Il vero realismo abbraccia l’uomo intero nei suoi vari e magari 
contradittori attributi e come tale aduna dentro il suo ambito il mondo 
dei sensi come quello dello spirito. Tutto sta a definire lo spirito. Ogni 
pensatore gli da un valore proprio, ma anche ogni poeta ha sempre 
fatto lo stesso. I] meglio é¢ mettersi dal punto di vista dell’uomo la cui 
umanita vogliamo far rivivere. 


University of Pennsylvania D. VITTORINI 











BOCCACCIO IN THE WORKS OF MARIO EQUICOLA 


Among the many writers, ancient and modern, from whom Equi- 
cola (1470-1525) derived material either to support his essentially 
Platonic doctrine of love or, often enough, to contrast therewith, Boc- 
caccio holds a place of prominence. Indeed, it should not be without 
some significance for the history of literary criticism in Italy and 
especially for the fortune of Boccaccio in the Cinquecento (a topic 
not yet adequately treated), that Equicola incorporated into his prin- 
cipal work detailed summaries or extended comments on most of the 
vernacular works and on at least two of the Latin works of the great 
Certaldese.’ 

It is the aim of this study to present briefly, a cross section of the 
evidences of Equicola’s knowledge of Boccaccio. These are found prin- 
cipally in his well-known Natura de amore,’ but a few are culled from 
his less known treatise, /nstitutioni al comporre in ogni sorta di rima 
volgare,® one from the deservedly neglected /storia di Mantova,* and 
one from the comparatively unknown /ter in Narbonensem Galliam.® 

In an interesting, though rambling, preface to his treatment of 
Boccaccio, Equicola writes in part: 


Come é il proverbio, non si opera ben dove repugna Minerva. 
In questo error non incorse Giovanni Boccaccio; anzi seguendo 
il suo genio, segui quel che gli era naturale instinto, cioé il dire 
asiatico, abondante, copioso, alato et tumido. Come nella lingua 
Greca Luciano, nella nostra Apuleio sotto velo et dilettation di 
favole in soluta oratione poeticamente scrissero, cosi questo 
senza certi numeri dilettabil poesia et, bella materia abbraccio. 
(N. de A. p. 31) 

FILOCOLO 


Concerning this work written in the period of Boccaccio’s “bal- 


1L. Savino, “Di alcuni trattati e trattatisti d’amore italiani,” Studi di lett. 
ital. X (1914), 54, merely mentions the titles of only those works of Boccaccio that 
appear in the Natura de amore. 

2 First published at Venice in 1525. The references in this study, however, 
are to the Venetian edition of 1554. 

3 Composed in all probability not later than 1516, but not published until 1541 
at Milan. 

4 First published in 1521 s.1. The sole reference in this study is to the revised 
edition of 1607. 

5 A manuscript copy of the extremely rare, if not actually lost, edition of this 
work, the complete title of which is D. Isabellae Estensis Mantuae Principis Iter in 
Narbonensem Galliam s. n. t., was written by Ferdinando Negri in 1851. It is now 
preserved in the Biblioteca Comunale in Mantova, where I was allowed to exam- 
ine it through the courtesy of the Director, Dr. Cesare Ferrarini. 
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danza giovanile,’ Equicola offers the following comprehensive descrip- 
tion: 

Di due amanti Florio et Biancifiore li progressi copiosa- 
mente descrive, li amori, le afflitte fortune et liete racconta, dan- 
dosi tutto al amore, il qual nomina Signore. 

To this he adds a long summary of this prose narrative, including, of 
course, a lengthy reference to the famous thirteen questions on Love. 
Equicola then dismisses“‘il libro detto philocolo, quasi fatiga d’Amore.’”* 


(N. de A. pp. 31-3) 
FIAMMETTA 


Of this most popularly known of Boccaccio’s minor works, Equicola 
says, quite adequately: 

La infelice Maria de stirpe regia de Angid dinominata da lui 
Fiammetta, fu dal perfido amator Boccaccio detto Pamphilo 
abbandonata, et in un libro racconta per ordine come s’inna- 
moro, et cid che gli avenne. 

To this is added a detailed synopsis of the narrative. (NV. de A. p. 33) 


CORBACCIO 


Since this “trattato,” as the author termed it, belongs preéminently 
to the literature of misogyny, it occasions surprise that Equicola should 
have summarized it in detail. Only the introductory sentence follows: 
. . . Corbaccio, opera del medesimo autore, dove la inten- 
tione sua é mal dire ad una vedova, dalla qual innamorato si 
scrisse, et quella con un suo diletto amatore le lettere communi- 
cava dileggiandolo. 
Relying on his wide knowledge of classical literature, he adds an inter- 
esting, if not entirely substantiated, indication of the sources of the 
Corbaccio (N. de A. pp. 33-5): 

Nel che di Giuvenale se serve assai et di Hieronimo.’ 


TESEIDE 


Much briefer is Equicola’s account of this work, 

. . . dove si parla assai della possanza d’amore et effetti di 
Venere. Descrivesi lo amor verso Emilia, di Arcita et Palemon. 
(N. de A. p. 25) 

In the Jnstitutioni (fol. Fiii'), however, he offers, as an example 
of the “ottava rima,” the first stanza of this poem. 


® Given the numerous editions of Boccaccio’s works at the time, it would be 
idle to speculate as to those which Equicola might have used. 

7Of these, G. Pinelli mentions only Juvenal as a source. Cf. “Appunti sul 
Corbaccio,” Propugnatore XVI (1883), 169-192. 
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AMETO 


Of this most ancient Italian bucolic, Equicola says in part: 

Scrisse anchora il medesmo autore un libro ninfale, d’alcuni 
detto Ameto, d’altri comedie; quivi si descriveno sette ninfe per 
la prudenza, giustitia, temperanza, fortezza, speranza, carita et 
fede ... Elegantemente dipinge le loro bellezze, le quali in noi 
in uno reducendo brevemente per parte replicaremo, non per 
ostentatione, ma per esser cosa dilettevole. 
To this he adds a very detailed description of the bodily beauty 

of the nymphs.* (JN. de A. pp. 35-6) 


DECAMERON 


What Equicola says of this classic more than adequately describes 
its general nature and structure. It follows in part: 

Non in tutto lasciaremo le sue novelle, opera giocosa et di- 
lettevole, dove si narrano cento favole, o parabole, o historie 
che le vogliamo nominare, da una brigata di sette donne et tre 
giovani in diece giorni raccontate. Nelle quali novelle molti ave- 
nimenti, vari casi et impensati accidenti, quali nella vita hu- 
mana occorreno, si possono leggere. Come amore di qualunque 
conditione huomini, et d’ogni eta sforza giovani, vecchi, religiosi, 
frati, monachi, ricchi, poveri, per tutto il libro sparsamente si 
tratta; come le leggi d’amore sono de maggior potenza ch’alcun 
altre, che elle rompono non solamente quelle dell’amista, ma le 
divine. (N. de A. p. 35) 


DE GENEALOGIA DEORUM 


Of this mythological work, Equicola, with characteristic lack of 
method, summarizes only three of the fifteen books, the first, fifth, and 
ninth (N. de A. p. 37). There is a further reference to the Genealogia, 
in which the learned preceptor of Isabella d’Este, drawing from his 
wide knowledge of classical mythology, calls attention to an error on 
the part of Boccaccio: 


Errore del Boccaccio 


Il copiosissimo Giovanni Boccaccio nel settimo libro delle 
sue Genealogie nel cap. 51 dice, Citeone esser stato figliuolo di 


Manto.® 


8 Equicola includes this same description, without citing its source, in his now 
rare moral treatise, Novo Cortegiano (p. 17), published sometime between 1495 


and 1500. 
® Mopsus is generally given as the son of Apollo and Manto. 
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DE MONTIBUS ... 


In the /ter in Narbonensem Galliam, Equicola’s account in Latin of 
Isabella d’Este’s journey through Provence in 1517, are to be found 
several references to Boccaccio’s attempt at a geographical dictionary. 


It is hoped that the foregoing necessarily brief exposition of Equi- 
cola’s knowledge and use of Boccaccio will furnish material for at least 
a paragraph in the history of the fortune of the great novelliere in the 
Cinquecento. 


University of Michigan CAMILLO P. MERLINO 

















THE REVISED VERSION OF BRUNETTO LATINI’S 
TRESOR 


In his edition of Li Tresors (Paris 1863), Chabaille defined the two 
versions of Latini’s work. The original, completed by 1268, is repre- 
sented by the editor’s principal text, ms. F; the revised form contains 
eight new chapters, probably by Latini, recounting the wars of Man- 
fred, and omits chapters 157-168 and 200-2 of Book I, on natural his- 
tory. The variants indicated by Chabaille were chosen at random, with 
no conception of the identity of the several branches, and, as a conse- 
quence, are either insufficient for sound conclusions or most misleading 
in that they put the student onto the wrong track. Furthermore, thir- 
teen manuscripts were completely overlooked by the editor: these I 
letter: C3 (Carpentras 269), C4 (British Museum add. 30025), D3 
(Oxford Ash. 1509), F5 (Berne 98, ff. 124b-128a), R2 (Bibliotheque 
Nationale nouv. acq. 6591), R3, R4, Rs5, R6 (Rome, Regina Christina 
1320, 1514, Vatican 3203, Barberini 3572), T2, 73 (Turin 1643, 
1655), Z2 (B. N. 191), Z3 (St. Quentin 109). T2 and T3, damaged 
by fire, at present are not available, R4 and R6 are fragments, E can- 
not be found. The first version includes, then, mss. AA 3C2C 3C4D2D3 
FF2F3F5GIJKMORR2U2VYG@ and I// Tesoro, the second AgDE2F4 
LPOR3R5STWXZ2Z 3. 

Manuscripts A2BB2CHNU, not mentioned above, contain both 
sections; all are late, derived from several branches, and further tests 
are necessary to classify them. Chabaille thought that note 13 on p. 
86 characterized the second version: manuscripts BCNU show this 
passage. V also contains it, but is of the first version (common source 
with ORR2), and the composite manuscript F5F4 omits note 13 and 
contains the Manfred chapters: both deny Chabaille’s premise. I sus- 
pect this note 13 to be common to all manuscripts of both versions 
except those of the branch C3FF3F5. Our doubtful manuscripts can 
only be classified by allying them to others, whose branch is known, 
in a complete genealogical tree. B, for instance, follows the text of F 
and was based on at least 3 branches. B2 is very close to F, though 
not a copy of it, as Chabaille thought. C is certainiy of the second 
version (p. 71 note 3, 177:21. etc.), and U contains hundreds of short 
phrases found elsewhere only in C. WN lacks a passage common in 
second version manuscripts (20:28) and contains interpolations of 
ORV (18:7). H contains interpolations in common with Y (212:3, 
228:31) and A2 (208:54, 210:15). H and A2 are probably derived 
from the Y branch, and seem by 209:11, a note they both contain, to 
be first version themselves. Tentatively, then, these composite mss. 
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must be classed as first version with interpolated history (A2BB2F5 
HN) or second version with natural history reintroduced from other 
branches (CU). 

The above manuscripts and several others show lack of accord be- 
tween text and table of contents. The tables for U are of the first 
version, lacking entries for the Manfred chapters which bear no titles 
in the text. In V, entries for Manfred have been crossed out, since the 
text was found to lack these chapters. Obviously, these manuscripts 
drew their tables and text from different branches. Furthermore, com- 
plete disharmony between all manuscripts in the headings for the his- 
tory chapters indicates that the original text had no titles for them; 
and lack even of chapter divisions in C and others might prove that 
these passages were added by Latini without careful organization. 

We must conclude that Latini added the historical chapters in 
haste; that they were later titled at will by scribes; that eight manu- 
scripts out of fifty-two are based on at least two branches, but that 
six are completely isclated cases of late date, not in any manner form- 
ing an independent branch. 


University of California FRANCIS J. CARMODY 
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Books 


Altrocchi, Rudolph: Deceptive Cognates: Italian - English and Eng- 
lish - Italian. The University of Chicago Press, 76 pp. [The four 
lists of “Deceptive Cognates” published in /talica vi, no. 4; vii, 
no. 3; viii, no. 2; ix, no. 1; revised and with many additions. With 
Preface, Introduction, and Bibliography, all new. | 

Broadus, Eleanor H. and Benedetti, Anna: Giovanni Papini, Dante 
Vivo, translated from the Italian. Toronto, The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, pp. xiii, 340. With a biographical note on Papini and a 
“Foreword to English Readers” by him. Frontispiece and six full 
page photogravures. 

ARTICLES 

Cameron, Alice. ““Desportes and Ariosto: Additional Sources in the 
Orlando and the Liriche.” MLN, t, 174-178. [Although many imi- 
tations of Italian poets by Desportes have been already recognized, 
Miss Cameron is able to point out a good many more from the 
Orlando Furioso alone, as well as two more from the lyrics of 
Ariosto. The imitations are wordy and unoriginal. Desportes used 
a passage from the tenth canto twice, although it had already 
been imitated by Baif and Jamyn. He imitated other poets more 
than Ariosto, and the list of his borrowings is still incomplete. | 

Cloran, Timothy. “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. The Tre- 
cento. (Continued.)” Jtalica, xii, 7-10. 

Fraker, Charles F. “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer and the Modernists.”’ 
Hispanic Review, iii, 36-44. [On pp. 41-44: the poem of Amado 
Nervo, Hermana Agua, in spite of the epithet taken from St. 
Francis of Assisi, has nothing to do otherwise with the Cantico 
di frate sole. It is an imitation of El gnomo, one of Bécquer’s 
Leyendas. | 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Miscellany of Portuguese Imitations.” Hispanic 
Review, iii, 45-55. [Imitations attributed to Camoens, of Te- 
baldeo, Angeriano and Serafino Aquilano, including a sonnet which 
belongs to Baltasar Estacgo, and another which may be derived 
from either or both of two Italian sonnets in Delle rime di diversi 
nobili huomini ecc. Venice, 1548. Imitations by Dieogo Bernardes 
of Petrarch, Bembo and Amalteo. A sonnet by Baltasar Estacgo 
and another signed “J.M.” may have been suggested by Pet- 
rarch’s Pace non trovo and Benedetto sia ’l giorno, but are not 
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closely imitative. Another sonnet by Manuel Faria y Souza imi- 
tates one by Panfilo Sasso, and still another is suggested by a 
Latin poem in the Carmina illustrium poetarum, Florence, 1719. 
Prof. Fucilla adds that Petrarch’s canzone Vergine bella was trans- 
lated by Pero da Costa Perestrello as well as imitated by Sa de 
Miranda and Frei Agostinho da Cruz. An anonymous sonnet 
“D’onde achastes, senhora, esse ouro fino,” in Braga’s Antologia 
portugueza, is inspired by Petrarch’s Onde tolse Amor Voro. 
Antonio Alvarez Soares translated Tasso’s Amor alma é del mondo. 
Francisco Manoel de Mello has translations from Marino in his 
Tres Musas del Melodino, which also contains a Spanish transla- 
tion of a sonnet taken by Marino from Lope de Vega. | 


Lemmi, Charles W. “Symbolism in Faerie Queene, II. 12.” MLN, 1, 


161-165. [The Palmer’s staff, with which he subdues the “wilde 
beasts,”’ represents Reason which subdues the passions. “Spenser 
... has in mind the caduceus of Mercury” and Mercury is Reason 
in the Mythologiae of Natale Conti. The latter has already been 
cited as the source of the Genius, whose “‘mazer bowle”’ is upset 
by Sir Guyon, and who represents “those self-willed impulses 
which often cloud our reason and conscience.’’ | 


Lemmi, Charles W. “The Serpent and the Eagle in Spenser and Shel- 


ley.” MLN, L, 165-168. [In Faerie Queene 1, 5, 8, Spenser sub- 
stitutes a griffin for the eagle in the episode of the Iliad that he is 
imitating. The griffin is a symbol of righteousness, as it is of 
Christ in the Divina Commedia. Shelley’s serpent in the first canto 
of The Revolt of Islam is like the dragon in Boiardo’s Orlando 
innamorato, II, xii, 59-60, also befriended by a beautiful woman. 
There is a reminiscence of the same episode in Prometheus Un- 
bound. | 


Nicolson, Marjorie. “The Telescope and Imagination.’’ MP, xxxii, 233- 


260. [The first of a series of articles in which the story is to be 
told of the effect on the popular imagination of the discoveries of 
“the new astronomy” of the late 16th and early 17th centuries. 
On pp. 248-257 the effect on Italians of Galileo’s discoveries by 
means of his telescopes, including the younger Michelangelo, 
Marino, and Campanella. | 


Norman, Hilda, and Parmenter, C. E. “Suggestions for the Use of 


Phonograph Records in the Teaching of Italian.” /talica, xii, 1-6. 


Sarmiento, E. “On Two Criticisms of Gracian’s Agudeza.” Hispanic 


Review, iii, 23-35. [Croce in J trattatisti italiani del concettismo 
e Baltasar Gracidn, and Adolphe Coster in Baltasar Gracidn. Both 
are right in disbelieving accusations of plagiarism made against 
Gracian and Matteo Pellegrini. Both do Gracian less than justice 
in interpreting and judging his Agudeza. Croce draws the conclu- 
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sion that Gracian considers the “conceit” to be a “trope,” from an 
obscure passage about something else, instead of relying on the 
Spanish author’s clear definition of the “conceit” as an intellectual 
phenomenon—but Croce’s actual words are not cited. Coster con- 
siders Gracian to be an inferior Pellegrini, ignoring the funda- 
mental difference of their views and the profundity of Gracian, 
“one of the acutest minds that the xvii-th century produced.” 


Severs, J. Burke. “The Source of Chaucer’s Melibeus.” PMLA, 1, 92- 


99. [The Tale of Melibeus is a translation of a French version of 
the Liber Consolationis et Consilii of Albertano da Brescia, and it 
has been supposed that the French version in question is that of 
the late 14th century Le Ménagier de Paris. It appears, from 
numerous illustrative passages and a great number of references, 
that Chaucer’s English is much closer to the French of a Paris 
MS. 1165, than it is to that of Le Ménagier. At the same time 
MS. 1165 is not Chaucer’s source, for he often prefers to follow 
the version of Le Ménagicr. He probably used one or more of 
twenty-five French mss. which have not yet been examined. Prof. 
Severs does not mention any of the old Italian translations, and 
perhaps they have no relation to Chaucer’s version. | 


Speiser, E. A. “The Etymology of Meschino and its cognates.” Lan- 


guage, xi, 20-22. [The article is concerned with the etymology of 
the Arabic miskin, from which the Italian and other Romance 


forms are admittedly derived. | 


Thompson, D. W. “Belphegor in Grim The Collier and Riche’s Fare- 


well.” MLN, L, 99-102. [The comedy Grim the Collier of Croy- 
den, which “is presumably a revision of William Haughton’s The 
Devil and his Dame, derives its main plot directly from Machia- 
velli’s Belfagor arcidiavolo, and not from Barnabe Riche’s Fare- 
well to Military Profession, which is derived from a story of 
Straparola. The particular source is probably the version of 
Machiavelli’s story printed by Bernardo Giunti in the first col- 
lected edition of Machiavelli’s works, 1549, and “reprinted later 
in the John Wolfe (London, 1588) or ‘Testina’ editions of 
Machiavelli’s works.” | 


Tuttle, Edwin H. “A West-Romanic Sound-Law.” RR. xxvi, 31-33. 


[The hypothesis that “In a voisless groop of the form fricativ- 
occlusiv-fricativ, the first fricativ waz eliminated by dissimilacion,”’ 
illustrated acceptably in Spanish words. Interesting besides is the 
explanation of Ital. dito. In Italian “j < g waz developt before 
pira became pera, and contact with j changed open # to close i.” 
So digitu > dijitu > dijitu > dito. The etymon *deiectiare pro- 
posed by Prof. C. C. Rice for Sp. dejar is rejected, partly because 
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it does not account for Sic. dassari, but so many Sicilian words 
show initial d for 7 that one would think dassari did not need any 
special explanation, such as “a blending ov /axare and its sinonim 
*delaxare.”’ | 

Wallerstein, Ruth C. “The Development of the Rhetoric and metre of 
the Heroic Couplet, Especially in 1625-1645.” PMLA, L, 166- 
209. [On pp. 176-183 the contribution of Fairfax’s translation of 
Tasso is examined, and passages are compared with the original; 
translations from Tasso and Marino by William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, are also cited. ] 
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FLORENCE EDLER: Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business—Italian 
Series 1200-1600. The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1934. Pp. 
XX, 430. $6.00. 

Because the business activities of the Middle Ages covered a wide 
area and were conducted in divers languages, the present volume, as 
the sub-title implies, is a part of a projected larger whole. No one book 
of convenient size could include the whole glossary. 

The main section of this book, about 300 pages, is a glossary of 
the more technical words and phrases found in Italian business records 
dating between the years 1200 and 1600. The words chosen refer for 
the most part to accounting, banking, exchange, buying and selling, 
barter and credit, insurance, transportation, custom duties, commodi- 
ties, weights and measures, kinds of trades and classes of artisans. 
Not only are the words briefly defined and cross-referenced, but each 
is shown in its context in quoted excerpts from documents of the 
times. This feature should have great value for the close student since 
he may occasionally be able to find shades of meaning from the con- 
text which defy concise expression in a formal definition. 

The sources from which the terms and excerpts have been drawn 
are for the most part merchants’ letters, personal diaries, commercial 
contracts, law statutes, old account books and bookkeeping manuals. 
These materials are assembled in the collection of Bardi and Peruzzi 
documents in Florence, the Datini Archives in Prato, or in the Selfridge 
Collection of Medici Manuscripts on deposit at Harvard University. 
In preparing the work the author has sought the criticism and advice 
of many scholars both here and in Europe. It is evident therefore that 
no pains have been spared to make the work accurate and useful. 

Research in medieval business documents has long been discourag- 
ing because of numerous obsolete words and meanings and baffling 
abbreviations. To make matters worse, many dictionaries omit much 
of the vocabulary of commerce, industry, banking and accounting. 
For these reasons a wealth of source material about early business 
transactions and industrial activities which is buried in old mer- 
cantile account books and business documents has not yet been ade- 
quately explored. With a new tool available in the form of this glos- 
sary it is to be hoped that scholars will be encouraged to bring to the 
rest of us the means of securing a better perspective of business 
history. 

Criticism of details from so scholarly a work does not come with 
good grace from one deficient in a real knowledge of the Italian 
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language. Yet the reviewer is impelled to raise the question whether 
certain phrases of the fourteenth century such as mettere in saldo la 
ragione, and saldamo nostra ragione gienerale, (vide p. 255) and 
certain such terms as saldo and bilancio are not somewhat too freely 
rendered when linked with the modern term “balance sheet.”’ A more 
literal translation would tend to relate the process in question to 
the modern “closing the books” rather than to the subsequent, and 
separate, “preparation of the balance sheet.” The term most closely 
conveying the latter thought is /nventario. In the glossary this word 
is too closely defined as “inventory of mercantile stock or private 
possessions.”’ 

“Balance sheet” now means specifically, though of course not 
exclusively, the statement of assets and liabilities derived from com- 
plete double entry records. That is, the term balance sheet is generic 
with “balance account,” that summary of account balances remaining 
after the closing process has cancelled the accounts of incomes and 
expenses. Since it appears that this practice was not yet a part of the 
bookkeeping processes discussed, the use of “balance sheet” cited 
above was perhaps too great a modernization to carry the clearest 
picture of the earlier stages of accounting evolution. 

One other point of small moment. In the extracts from the old 
ledger entries the term de dare is sometimes translated “must give” 
and sometimes “owes” or debit.” It may be doubted whether the 
three are equally desirable terms even though unquestionably some- 
what synonomous. “Must give’? seems much more expressive of the 
intent of the written record which was: “We have given him thus 
and so and therefore eventually he must give back.” In a similar 
manner “must receive’ seems a better rendition for de avere than 
“give credit.” The term fa debitore (make debtor) is probably the 
term most closely approaching our word “owe.” For such early entries 
de dare and de avere could easily be translated consistently throughout 
as “must give” and “must receive” without misleading the reader. 

Besides the glossary itself the book contains seventeen pages of 
source references and sixteen pages of lists of classified terms. The 
latter include: Florentine money, linear, dry and liquid measures, 
weights, taxes and duties and groups of business terms for profit, 
interest, sales, remittances, credit instruments, storage, shipping, etc. 
Here too the industrial activities of the time ave compactly summarized 
in a classified list of terms showing in sequence the processes of 
treating wool and manufacturing woolen cloth. 

There are also nearly one hundred pages of appendices, which 
give valuable information regarding Medici partnerships, Medici ac- 
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counts and bookkeeping methods, and the Florentine woolen industry. 

The appendix dealing with Medici bookkeeping presents for the 
first time in English an extended report of the bookkeeping methodology 
of the century immediately preceding the appearance of Paciolo’s 
bookkeeping treatise in 1494. A few German scholars (Sieveking 1902, | 
Penndorf 1933) and a few scholars in Italy (Ceccherelli 1913, Cor- 
sani 1922, Bensa 1928) have reported studies of Florentine bookkeep- | 
ing history based largely upon the Datini archives. 

Appendix II is a compact but fascinating picture in forty-four 
pages of a half century of evolution of bookkeeping methodology. The 
gradual transition from mere memoranda paragraphs to systematic 
double entry bookkeeping, which Corsani and Penndorf found so 
clearly indicated in their study of the account books in the Datini 
archives for the last half of the fourteenth century, is also reflected in 
this study of the Medici records for the first half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The availability of this excellent glossary and the hints given in 
the appendices of the many interesting things hidden away in these 
old documents encourages one to hope that someone will soon present 
us with an extended analysis of the materials of the early history 


of bookkeeping. 
University of Illinois 








A. C. LITTLETON 


FRANCESCO FOBERTI; Gioacchino Da Fiore. Nuovi studi critici sulla 
mistica e la religiosita in Calabria. Firenze, Sansoni, 1934. L. 18. { 
Foberti’s book is essentially a work of clarification in a theological | 

subject much obscured by centuries of dissension. The author has a 

unique advantage for this work because he is a Calabrian, compatriot i 

therefore of the great mystic, and brings to his task not only the prep- g 

aration of a lifetime of relentless study but also the sympathetic vibra- 

tion of race and landscape. The result is a volume rich in scholarship 
and criticism, that throws some light incidentally on Pre-Renaissance 
questions and breaks lances often with accepted German, French, 

American, and Italian authorities. Mention might be made of the con- 

troversial style of the author, warm, pulsating, beautiful in feeling, 

sensitive in expression, a style that brings to this formidable topic a 

glow of life and rich significance. 

The subject matter is extraordinarily complicated because so much 
has been written on it, despite the lack of contemporary documentation, 
perhaps because of it. Calabria was devastated through the centuries 
by war, fire, earthquake, and plague. Joachimite sources of information 
were further dried up by the suppression of Florensian monasteries with 
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consequent dispersal or destruction of archives. Nevertheless, Foberti 
recounts the life of the Calabrian seer as completely as present-day 
scholarship can restore it. He establishzs the time of his birth (between 
1130 and 1136) and the date of his voyage to the Holy Land (1147- 
1149), in this confuting H. Bett.' The przbiem of the name Gioacchino 
is examined and the nobility of his family questioned, a matter taken 
for granted by Daniel Alphandéry (Brittanica, art. Joachim of Floris). 
The travels to Rome, Messina, and Palermo are established, as are the 
seer’s visits to kings and popes. His altercations with the Cistercian 
order at Casamari are mentioned, resulting in the creation of his own 
abby of San Giovanni in Fiore on Monte Nero in the chain of La Sila. 
Even at Casamari, Gioacchino had begun his writings, the Psalterium 
decem chordarum, the Expositio in Apocalypsin, and the Concordia 
novi et veteris testamenti, in which he disregarded the papal statute of 
1137, whereby even abbots were forbidden to write books without pre- 
liminary consent of the Capitolo Generale. He was, in spite of his 
growing influence, humble in spirit and often answered his admirers: 
“Non videri quod non sum.” The contemplative life was the ideal of 
this man who was “intellectu acutissimus, memoria tenacissimus, elo- 
quio nectareus, conversatione rarissimus” (p. 9). His asceticism took 
the normal form of absolute chastity, detachment from his immediate 
family and friends, absorption in the one desire of concentration in God. 
Truly, Gioacchino as pictured here, seems an Oriental strayed into a 
medieval world of clashing ecclesiasticism. Yet his spiritual ecstasy did 
not prevent him from serving his people, for his fervent poetic imagina- 
tion poured out into sermons, leading him to combine the contemplative 
life with moral action by preaching. In this conclusion Foberti confutes 
Jordan, writer of the article on Gioacchino in the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique (Vol. VIII, 1925). 

He ends his biographical chapters with an account of the extra- 
ordinary activity of the abbot in the last year of his life when a famine 
decimated his people. Like Pascal later, he despoiled himself of his 
possessions, even his clothing, to help those in need. He died on the 
30th of March, 1202. 

Foberti, in his masterly analyses of the mystic’s apocalyptic visions, 
disproves convincingly the subsequent charges of heresy which have 
made Gioacchino’s name an object of suspicion among the orthodox. 
Foberti has weighed the authentic statements of his beloved seer, traced 
them to their sources, mainly St. Paul, and established their doctrinal 
acceptability. The heretical accusations against Gioacchino are shat- 


1 Joachim of Flora, Methuen, London, 1931. 
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tered in the light of his own assertions, quoted liberally: “Non igitur, 
quod absit, deficiet ecclesia Petri, que est tronus Christi . . . com- 
mutata in majorem gloriam manebit stabilis in aeternum” (Concordia, 
f. 95). It becomes increasingly clear that vindictive factional pettiness, 
because Gioacchino foresaw a new age in the Reign of the Spirit, fol- 
lowing that of the Father and the Son, dictated the disapproval of the 
Lateran Council of 1215 and the Commission of Anagni in 1255. Gioac- 
chino’s allegiance to the spirit rather than to the letter, his insistence 
upon a rebirth of men into a sanctification no longer requiring signs and 
ceremonies, his prophecy of a new age of “plena spiritus libertas” with 
the church not abolished but purified, these preachments while accepted 
as orthodox during his lifetime, attracted venomous attacks after his 
death. In his visions there was no political or social intention; they 
were dreams free of earthly dross summoning men to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God by the regeneration of spirit. 

Scattered through Foberti’s volume are precious references, view- 
points, and materials of research which indicate the admirable erudi- 
tion of the writer. A mere mention must here suffice to suggest the 
wealth of this investigation. 

1: a discussion of the Commission of Anagni and its condemnation 
of the apocryphal Liber Introductorius ad Evangelium Aeternum, 
really the work of Gherardo da Borgo San Donnino (p. 55). 

2: the presumable falsity of the bello: De unitate Trinitatis, con- 
demned by the Lateran Council in 1215 because it attacks the trini- 
tarian doctrines of Peter Lombard, a treatise whose authenticity has 
never been adequately questioned before, and which Jordan terms 
heretical in his article in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
because it considers as provisional and imperfect a Revelation which is 
definitely complete and eternal. Ernest Renan, E. Gebhart, and Paul 
Fournier all fall into the same error in unquestionably accepting as 


authentic this /ibello (81). 
3: a clear review of the motives behind the persecutions of the 


Florensian order (108-10, 135-6). 

4: the wide separation between the preaching of the Franciscans 
and the essence of Gioacchino’s prophecy (164-5). 

5: refutation of Prof. Bonaiuti’s contention? that St. Francis and 
the Calabrian mystic are in harmony with respect to their essential 


doctrines. 
6: the complete lack of parallelism between the mysticism of Savo- 


narola and that of Gioacchino, although these men may be said to be 


2 Gioacchino da Fiore, Collezione Meridionale, Roma, 1931. 
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similar in their prophetic consciousness as they faced a people incapable 
of living in pure Christianity, a people of whom Michelet has written: 
“ce qui est du pays, ce qui ne peut changer, c’est cet invincible paganisme 
qui a toujours subsisté en Italie. La, quoi qu’on fasse, la nature est 
paienne.” (168-9). 

7: ridicule of any possibility of rapprochement of the earthly figure 
of Cola di Rienzo to the spiritualized Calabrian (167). 

8: thorough discrediting, with acknowledgments to Grundmann’s 
studies, of the statements in the Chronicle of Peterborough (Gesta 
Henrici II et Ricardi I, ed. Stubbs, London, 1867) concerning the 
meeting and relationship of Richard Coeur de Lion and the Calabrian 
(51). 

9g: a touching tribute to Dante, “la grande voce di giustizia’’ who 
redressed the wrong of 1215 by placing Gioacchino in the Paradiso 
(Canto XII, 139-141), with a close analysis of Herbert Grundmann’s 
masterly study,* of Dante’s intention in this mystical arrangement of 
the figures of San Bonaventura and Gioacchino on one side, and Saint 
Thomas and Sigieri di Brabante on the other in Canto X (113-5). 

10: doubt concerning any possible Joachimite influences upon the 
anonymous author of the Graal-Lancelot (158). 

11: the mention of the Liber Introductorius in Jean de Meung’s 
continuation of the Roman de la Rose, a fact which has led many to 
believe that this book of Gherardo had an immense immediate reper- 
cussion, whereas the poet makes the mistake of dating its writing a year 
late (139). 

12: clarification of the sources used by Moréry in his Dictionnaire 
historique in his judgment of Gioacchino (5). 

13: thoroughgoing condemnation of Palmer’s Heretics, Saints and 
Martyrs (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925) for its charac- 
terization of Gioacchino (138-41). 

14: similar treatment of Emanuel Aegerter’s Vie de Joachim de 
Flore (Rieder, Paris, 1928) as a romanced biography without sincere 
research among sources (142). 

15: a full admiring tribute to the tireless energy of Herbert Grund- 
mann and his research on Gioacchino, yet—‘“Egli @€ un benemerito 
della cultura contemporanea pei suoi studi intorno a Gioacchino da 
Fiore; ma si ha l’impressione che la sua esegesi joachimita risenta 
oltremodo di un attaccamento tradizionalista e si riduca ad un’arida, 
per quanto diligente e minuziosa, analisi del pensiero del Calabrese, 
di cui non intende il divino afflato, la pieta e l’entusiasmo animatori 
della parte nucleare del pensiero medesimo” (60). 


3“Dante und Joachim von Fiore” in Deutsches Dante Jahrbuch, 1932. 
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16: reference to two recent manifestations of the mysterious and 
persistent influence of the Calabrian mystic: (a), in a study by Raffaele 
Gaudio, // Mistero religioso della Siia (Nota sulla Chiesa idealista di 
Flora, Cosenza, 1929), there is mention of a relation between Gioac- 
chino and the German philosophic movement of a century ago, the 
movement of idealism and aesthetic humanism synthesized under the 
name of Friedrich Schiller; (5), in the Nuova Antologia (Nov. 1, 1929) 
Guido Manacorda traces an influence of the thought of Gioacchino in 
Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean (160). 

Enough has been said to indicate the painstaking research and the 
importance of this clarifying analysis by the great scholar, Francesco 
Foberti, of the life and influences of the abbot Gioacchino, whose 
characterization by Maimbourg’ still holds, that of a man who during 
his lifetime caused a great stir in the world, who today is still a great 
problem long after his death, and of whom nothing commonplace has 
ever been said, either for or against; yet a man who, as Gebhart® has 
remarked, “lit upon the mountains of Calabria the resplendent star of 
a new Birth.” 

In closing I abstract the following remarks of Henri Hauvette, 
presumably among the last that the illustrious scholar wrote: “si le 
consciencieux et pénétrant travail de M. F. Foberti ne réduit pas a 
néant tous les travaux antérieurs relatifs 4 Gioacchino da Fiore, il a 
du moins le mérite de passer méthodiquement au crible toutes les 
solutions admises jusqu’a présent; et par la il aura eu le mérite de 
clarifier beaucoup de questions embrouillées, et de préparer une con- 
naissance et une interprétation plus exactes du caractére et de la 
doctrine du prophéte de Celico.’” 

University of Nebraska 

* Histoire des Croisades, Paris, 1676, Vol. 2, p. 356. 

5 L’Italia mistica, translation of A. Perotti, Laterza, Bari, 1910, p. 51. 

6 Etudes italiennes, NS. V, 61 (1935). 


HARRY Kurz 














Maestro, 

Il mio commosso saluto é assai pil di una adesione ufficiale a 
questo simposio che i Vostri discepoli vicini e lontani, noti e ignoti 
hanno voluto degnamente apprestare in Vostro onore. 

Professore nato, oltre che indagatore accorto e glossatore coscien- 
zioso, la Vostra personalita letteraria ha sapute con pari felicita affer- 
marsi nelle sintesi conclusive e nelle minute analisi pedagogiche, in 
pazienti esplorazioni nel campo della latinita medioevale brancolante 
ai bivi della lingua e della storia e nella Vostra opera poderosa sul 
grande Fiorentino. 

La Vostra carriera professionale @ stata una continua ascensione; 
il Vostro motto quello del Longfellow: Excelsior. Tanto che di Voi si 
pud ben ripetere quello che scrisse Virgilio della fama: Viresque 
acquirit eundo. 

Ugualmente lontana dai voli effimeri e dalle instabili effervescenze 
dell’improvvisazione, la Vostra dottrina é¢ chiara come uno sciacquio 
di fonti montane, solida come un arco romano, temperata nell’entusiasmo 
come una creazione architettonica di Giotto. In tutto il Vostro lavoro 
d’interpretazione, di critica, di esposizione attraverso i Canti della 
Commedia, nulla che rassomigli all’apparato cumulativo, farraginoso, 
ingombrante di chi vuol far colpo; ma una limpida vena di genialita, 
un suggerimento costante del pil ovvio buon senso spesso illuminato 
da accenni di commozione fugace. E vien fatto di pensare al ben noto 
giudizio dell’Aquinate (o fu un altro Santo?) sulla Bibbia: cosi pro- 
fonda che un elefante deve passarla a nuoto, mentre un agnello pud 
passarla a guado. Ebbene, a complemento di questa figurazione ascetica, 
si pud bene affermare che Voi siete stato |’agnello tommasiano del 
pensiero dantesco. 

Come dice il Libro dei Libri, @ dal frutto che si conosce |’albero. 
Quanti siano stati i Vostri discepoli non so; e tanta é la mia naturale 
avversione alla statistica, anche quella buona, che non mi sono curato 
di rintracciare queste disiecta membra magistri. Sta pero il fatto che 
in tanti e consueti incontri non ho mai udito dal labbro di un Vostro 
discepolo una benché minima parola di malevole scortesia sul conto 
dell’Italia e degl’Italiani. E quanto leale e convinto entusiasmo per Voi! 
Segno dunque che a traverso il sublime dell’arte, tutto il buono del- 
l’anima italiana ha avuto nella Vostra parola la sua illustrazione co- 
stante, la sua esaltazione convinta, la sua apologia umana: lezione in- 
tegrale di un cuore, di una mente, di un carattere. 

Alla meritata corona che ]’American Association of Teachers of 
Italian ha voluto tessere per onorarVi, permettete che unisca anch’io, 
con animo grato e riconoscente pensiero, la mia piccola ma verdissima 


foglia di lauro: quod bonum felix faustumque sit. 
ANTONIO MARINONI 























Invaluable to students of Italian 


DECEPTIVE COGNATES 


Italian-English 
and 
English-Italian 


Compiled by RupOLPH ALTROCCHI 
Professor of Italian, the University of California 


The purpose of this brief introduction to semantics is to provide the 
student of Italian with a list of words of frequent occurence which present 
peculiarly deceptive changes in meaning. The list contains about 385 words. 

In giving meanings, only the most common have been treated. Those 
words listed in the Italian-English section will be useful to the student 
in his translation, while those in the second category will be equally valuable 
in Italian composition. The interpretations are based on current American 
and current Tuscan usage. 

Every student and every teacher of Italian will readily recognize the 
need for this little book not only for translation and composition but for a 
better understanding of language in general. 


72 pages, limp cloth, $.75, postpaid $.80 
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Three Italian Texts 


IL PICCOLO SANTO 
Bracco 


Edited by Rupotpn Attroccui, Px.D., Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Italian at the University of California, and MARTHE BLocH, 
A.M., University of Chicago. A gripping tragedy by Italy’s foremost 
modern dramatist. 157+79 pages 


IL SIGNOR IO 
Farina 


Edited by W. O. FarnswortH, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages, Northwestern University. A textbook edition of the novel 
which is generally regarded as the masterpiece of Salvatore Farina, often 
called the “Italian Dickens.” Equipped with notes, vocabulary, bibliog- 
raphy, and biographical material. 12mo, 105+-68 pages 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


A collection of modern short stories, edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Joun R. Rermawarp, Px.D., and Micuere De Friupis, A.M., Assistant 
Professor, and Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Michigan. 

12mo, 109+-83 pages 
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Distinguished GRANDGENT Editions 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Revised 1934, to incorporate results of latest researches, 
recent critical studies, new interpretations. Text of Critical 
Edition (Societa dantesca italiana, 1921) adopted. 

GRANDGENT & WILKINS—ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Fur- 


nishes in the smallest possible compass all the material needed by the 
beginning student prior to reading. 


GRANDGENT—ITALIAN COMPOSITION. Supplements com- 
position exercises in the /talian Grammar. 








GRANDGENT—INTRODUCTION TO VULGAR LATIN 


GRANDGENT—AN OUTLINE OF THE PHONOLOGY AND 
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To Students of Italian — 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 Pages, new 
revised edition (8th) ............... “itag 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292... .$1.50 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN sensed bay! 
B. Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1170 pages....... . $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. 1—Cloth, 2050 pages; 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. II—Cloth, 1,000 pages, 
ods ect e dnca uae Cudabedda 1e4seenbeaners $9.00 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary 
Pocket size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray $1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


$1.25 























“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching” — 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and public 


libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, mz >rials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in tine ueld 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
George W. H. Shield, Business Manager 
1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the 
ot uestion, ““What is the practical value of modern foreign language st y?” Obtain- 

le from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 




















Outstanding Italian Books | Holt 











A New Publication 





VITA ITALIANA 


By A. MARINONI, University of Arkansas 


A beginning reader of 34 simple and artistic selections 
treating every phase of modern Italian life. The vocabu- 
lary is complete but very restricted; abundant exercises 
are provided. The text is profusely illustrated and there 
is a diverting section of cross-word puzzles. Suitable for 
use in elementary high school and college classes. 


Standard Texts 





AMICIS: Cuore $1.12 
Edited by Oscar Kuuns and C. E. YOUNG 
L°’ITALIA NEL PASSATO E NEL PRESENTE $1.60 
By GINEVRA CAPOCELLI 


ANDIAMO IN ITALIA $1.20 
By A. MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI 
SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS $1.60 


By A. MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN SHORT 
STORIES $1.60 


By H. R. MARRARO 














HENRY HOLT and CO. 1 Park Ave., || N. Y. 

















BOOKS 


by Charles Hall Grandgent 


IMITATION 
“Not the least engaging of his essays are those in which he reviews the 
episodes of his youth and childhood and recounts incidents which, while 
unimportant in themselves, are made to glow with color and reality. . 


He gives an agreeable freshness to almost everything that his pen touches. 
—New York Times. $2.00 


THE NEW WORD 
“Of all our present-day writers of the familiar essay, Professor Grandgent 
bears away the palm. His essays have a racy individuality and a charm 


all their own. There are ten in this delectable book.” 
—Hartford Courant. $2.50 


GETTING A LAUGH 
“One of those rare books that move the reader to an amiably controversial 
mood.”—New York Times. “Very discursive and amusing essays. He 


shows a most unexpected talent for meeting strange adventures.” 
—The Spectator. $2.00 


DISCOURSES ON DANTE 
“Written by one so fully inspired by Jove of his subject and so fortified 
by knowledge of the poet’s environment, they cannot fail to be as 
supremely interesting as they are felicitously expressed.”—-Los Angeles 


Times, “Pleasant and suggestive reading for any lover of letters.” 
—Notes and Queries. $2.25 


LADIES OF DANTE’S LYRICS 
“One of the chief delights of a book so delightful and captivating in every 
way is the translation by Professor Grandgent of Dante’s lyrics which 
illustrate his text.” —Boston Transcript. $1.50 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH SOUNDS 
This brief study is of much value to phoneticians and will serve as a guide 
to learners of German or English pronunciation. $1.00 


FROM LATIN TO ITALIAN 
“The book has at once taken its place as the standard work on the history 
of the Italian literary language.”—The Classical Journal. “Students may 


find much that is profitable and interesting in this careful and well organ- 
—London Times. $2.50 


” 


ized analysis.” 


Harvard University Press 


Publishers of the Loeb Classical Library 
10 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 



































